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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


INTERIM  REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 

When  announcing  its  plans  and  programs  for  the  present  term 
of  the  Legislature  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Government  of  Alberta 
included  a proposal  to  undertake  a thorough  study  of  public  revenues  and 
expenditures  at  both  the  provincial  and  local  levels  of  government.  The 
following  policy  statement  issued  by  Premier  E.  C.  Manning  in  November, 
1962,  outlined  the  purpose  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed  study: 

"Having  regard  to  the  public  concern  engendered  by 
steadily  rising  public  expenditures  resulting  in  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  taxation  and  debt,  the  government  proposes 
to  invite  representatives  of  municipal  government,  school 
administration,  business,  agriculture  and  labor  to  join  in  a 
factual  study  of  public  expenditures  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  can  best  be  controlled  and  financed  having  regard  to  the 
legitimate  needs  and  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
province  as  a whole. 

"Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
this  study  will  include: 

(a)  A survey  of  current  and  projected  provincial  and 

municipal  public  expenditures  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  necessary  and  justified,  having  regard 
to  all  the  factors  involved. 
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(b)  An  analysis  of  the  various  categories  of  public  services 
and  expenditures  to  determine  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  they  can  best  be  controlled  and  the  order  of 
priority  to  which  they  properly  should  be  assigned. 

(c)  An  examination  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  other 
revenue  sources  to  determine  the  most  equitable  methods 
of  obtaining  the  revenues  required  to  finance  necessary 
public  expenditures, 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  findings  of  these  studies  to  the  end  that  the  people 
themselves  can  intelligently  appraise  the  issues  involved  and 
give  wise  direction  to  their  elected  representatives  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  implementing  the  public  will." 

In  making  preparations  for  this  study  various  possibilities 
were  considered.  Should  the  study  be  conducted  by  a Hoyal  Commission, 
by  Departmental  officials,  or  by  a committee  of  representatives  drawn 
from  major  provincial  organizations  as  well  as  the  Government?  The  last 
mentioned  course  was  followed.  Nine  organizations  and  the  Government 
named  twelve  representatives  to  serve  on  a body  to  be  known  as  "The 
Public  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Study  Committee".  On  October  31>  1963* 
the  Committee  held  a preliminary  meeting;  and,  on  November  22,  1963,  the 
Committee  was  officially  appointed  by  Order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  No.  1812/63, 

Until  his  resignation  last  July  the  former  Provincial 
Treasurer,  the  Honourable  E.  W.  Hinman,  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  In  August  the  present  Provincial  Treasurer,  the  Honourable 
A.  0.  Aalborg,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  the  Honourable  R.  Reierson, 
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Minister  of  Labour  and  Telephones,  was  named  a member  of  the  Committee. 
These  changes  were  authorized  by  Order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  No.  1362/64.  At  a meeting  held  on  August  6,  1964,  the 
Committee  recorded  its  appreciation  of  the  excellent  contribution  which 
Mr.  Hinman  had  made  to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

In  November,  1964,  Mr.  C.  W.  Carry  resigned  as  a member  of 
the  Committee  representing  the  Alberta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Moriarty.  This  change  was  authorized  by  Order 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  No.  73/65.  Last  month  the  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Honourable  N.  A.  willmore  died  in  a 
traffic  accident.  Mr.  Willmore  took  a very  active  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Committee  and  gave  valuable  leadership  at  all  times.  His  out- 
standing contribution  is  deeply  appreciated.  By  Order  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  No.  the  Honourable  R.  Reierson 

was  appointed  Deputy  Chairman,  and  the  Honourable  H.  E.  Strom,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  was  named  a member  of  the  Committee. 

To  date  the  Committee  has  held  26  meetings  and  will  continue 
to  hold  two  or  three  full  days  of  meetings  each  month  until  the  work  of 
the  Committee  has  been  completed  in  early  1966. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Splane, 
Administrative  Accountant  in  the  Department  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 
His  address  is  Room  C 402,  Terrace  Building,  Edmonton. 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


PRELIMINARY  STUDIES 

At  the  first  three  meetings  the  Committee  conducted  preliminary 

studies  and  made  decisions  regarding  the  direction  and  organization  of 

the  work  of  the  Committee  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  statement  of  policy  issued  by  the  Government  in  November 
1962  was  adopted  as  the  terms  of  reference. 

2.  A press  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Newman,  Bliss  and  Parry 
was  appointed. 

3.  The  Public  Accounts  of  the  Province  for  the  fiscal  year  1962/63 
were  discussed  with  Mr.  C.  K.  Huckvale,  the  Provincial  Auditor, 
to  familiarize  the  members  with  the  various  items  of  expenditure 
and  revenue  shown  in  these  accounts. 

4.  Statistical  statements,  tables  and  graphs  regarding  the  operations 
of  the  Government  for  the  past  five  years  were  discussed  with 

Mr.  D.  I.  Istvanffy,  Provincial  Statistician. 

3.  Copies  of  various  Departmental  reports  and  publications  were 
distributed. 

6.  Proposed  criteria  for  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  the  operations 
of  Departments  were  discussed. 

7.  It  was  decided  to  survey  the  operations  of  the  Departments  of 
Welfare,  Highways,  Health  and  Education,  the  four  main  " spending" 
Departments  before  proceeding  to  a broader  study  into  the  whole 
field  of  provincial  expenditure  and  revenue  and  the  matter  of 
provincial-local  government  fiscal  relationships. 
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I.  PREAMBLE  - CHANGING  CONCEPTS 

Canada's  economy  is  buoyant;  the  material  well  being  of  its  citizens 
never  higher.  Albertans,  living  in  a province  lavishly  endowed  with  natural 
resources,  enjoy  a standard  of  living  well  above  the  national  average.  But 
even  this  affluent  society  has  its  human  casualties  - the  old,  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  the  widow,  the  children  from  broken  homes  or  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
the  Metis  one  jump  behind  in  their  race  to  adapt  to  a rapidly  industrializing 
society,  and  the  "unemployed  employables"  who  fail  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Our  social  conscience  has  decreed  that  government  must  provide  for  these 
people  a "minimum  socially  acceptable"  standard  of  living. 

Canada,  of  course,  is  not  unique  in  this  respect.  Britain  enacted 
the  factory  laws  and  established  the  workhouse  nearly  a century  and  a half 
ago.  All  of  the  developed  nations  of  the  world  make  provision  for  the  care 
of  their  underprivileged  or  improvident  citizens.  Since  World  War  II  the 
"have"  nations  through  the  agency  of  the  United  Nations  have  endeavoured  to 
assist  the  "have  nots",  or,  more  realistically,  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

"To  give  a man  a fish  feeds  him  for  a day.  To  teach  him 
how  to  fish  feeds  him  for  a lifetime." 

President  Johnson  has  dramatized  the  intention  of  his  administration 
to  make  a concerted  attack  upon  the  poverty  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  a nation  whose  people  enjoy  the  highest  average  level  of  living  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  was 
to  form  a union  whose  stronger  members  should  aid  the  weaker.  Society  is 
expressing  its  will,  through  the  agency  of  government,  no  longer  to  tolerate 
great  need  be  it  at  the  municipal,  provincial,  national  or  even  the  inter- 


national level. 
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A.  Society  Will  ITo  Longer  Tolerate  Great  Need 

Welfare  services  in  Canada  are  administered  and  paid  for  by 
all  three  levels  of  government.  Private  agencies  supplement  government 
services  and  support  a considerable  part  of  their  efforts  through  voluntary 
subscriptions  from  the  public.  Citizens  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  annually 
contribute  more  than  a million  dollars  in  each  city  through  a United 
Funds  Campaign  to  support  some  twenty-five  independent  welfare  agencies. 

A number  of  organizations  presented  briefs  to  this  Committee  suggesting 
ways  in  which  greater  value  might  be  derived  from  welfare  dollars  spent 
and  indicating  areas  in  which  welfare  services  are  inadequate.  All  of 
this  is  evidence  of  a genuine  concern  that  all  citizens  should  enjoy  a 
minimum  level  of  living  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay. 

B.  Minimum  Level  of  Living 

We  have  stressed  the  change  in  social  values  which  decrees 
that  none  of  our  citizens  shall  suffer  unduly  from  lack  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  What  are  these  necessities?  Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are, 
of  course,  basic.  Health  services  must  be  provided  since  without  a 
tolerable  level  of  health  the  other  amenities  of  life  are  much  less 
useful  and  enjoyable.  Educational  opportunities  are  essential,  especially 
for  children,  if  the  chain  of  dependency  is  to  be  broken  and  the  next 
generation  is  to  be  able  to  care  for  itself.  The  present  welfare  program 
does  provide  for  medical,  hospital,  dental,  optical  and  chiropractic 
services  when  they  are  required.  Other  services  must  be  provided  for 
those  children  and  adolescents  whose  parents  are  unable  to  care  for  them. 
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C.  Social  Aspects  Are  Now  Important 

1.  Neglected  children  are  a concern  of  the  state 

A neglected  child  may  be  made  a ward  of  the  Government, 
and  come  under  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  a delinquent  child  may  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  of  the  Attorney  General’s  Department* 
The  Child  Welfare  Act  is  designed  to  protect  children  in  a community. 
For  administrative  and  financial  reasons  services  provided  to 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  and  their  parents  would  appear 
to  be  best  served  by  having  the  children  made  wards  of  one  super- 
intendent. At  the  present  time  there  is  an  overlapping  of  services 
whereby  there  may  be  several  social  workers  involved  in  providing 
services  to  a child  or  family,  when  from  a social  as  well  as  a 
financial  standpoint,  the  needs  could  best  be  met  by  having  one 
social  worker  providing  casework  services.  A good  example  of  this 
would  be  a family  in  which  there  are  several  children  apprehended 
for  neglect  by  the  Welfare  Department  and  one  child,  because  of 
continued  neglect  over  the  years,  has  become  a delinquent.  This, 
then, means  that  there  are  two  government  social  workers  involved 
with  the  family,  when  except  for  the  division  of  the  departments, 
this  could  all  be  carried  out  by  one  person.  When  there  are  two 
social  workers  counselling  families,  confusion  will  arise.  This 
necessitates  two  workers  doing  what  one  worker  could  do. 
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2.  Delinquency  in  early  stages  is  a welfare  problem 

Protection  services  for  adolescents  who  are  becoming 
behavior  problem  children  are  essential,  working  with  delinquents 
is  time  consuming  and  caseloads  are  often  too  heavy  to  provide 
adequate  service  to  the  delinquent.  In  many  cases  the  neglected 
child  and  the  delinquent  require  special  services  and  placement 
facilities  such  as  a hostel  or  group  type  of  home.  Much  more  time, 
thought,  and  study  must  be  given  to  the  neglected  and  delinquent 
child.  Again,  unless  these  children  can  be  rehabilitated  to  a 
useful  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  supported  by  the  taxpayer. 

3.  Family  Counselling  Service 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a Family  Counselling  Service, 
which  could  be  available  for  consultation  in  each  of  the  welfare 
centres,  would  help  to  a marked  degree  in  the  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  of  welfare  cases.  Family  Courts,  available  to 
families  who  find  themselves  in  difficulty  either  between  parents 
or  between  parents  and  children,  could  through  suitable  counselling 
by  qualified  social  workers,  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  facing 
families  today.  A high  percentage  of  the  break-up  of  homes  are  the 
result  of  financial  problems  in  the  home,  which  in  turn  contribute  to 
neglected  children  and  delinquents.  A suitable  family  counselling 
service,  which  could  advise  the  family  on  financial  and  social 
problems,  might  result  in  the  prevention  of  a great  number  of 
potential  welfare  cases,  and  if  such  a service  were  available  it 
could  assist  welfare  families  in  getting  back  on  their  feet. 
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4.  Social  problems  resulting  from  retardation  and  mentally 
defective  cases  are  a welfare  concern 

Retarded  and  mentally  defective  children  with  a 
borderline  I.Q.  of  65  - 35  require  care  which  is  often  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  parents.  At  the  present  time  some  confusion 
exists  as  to  which  department  of  government  is  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  these  people.  In  some  cases  the  Department  of 
Health  has  the  responsibility  while  in  others  the  Department  of 
Welfare  assumes  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand  schools  for 
retarded  children  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  Greater  interest  in  the  retarded  and  mentally 
defective  child  has  resulted  in  better  care  being  afforded  to 
them  in  the  past  few  years.  Educational  opportunities  are 
available  now  that  were  not  available  a few  years  ago.  Much 
research  is  now  being  done  which  will  assist  considerably  to  make 
the  lives  of  these  unfortunates  more  rewarding.  It  will  take 
the  best  efforts  of  the  Education,  Health,  and  Welfare  Departments 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  making  these  lives  more  useful. 

5.  Preventive  welfare  and  rehabilitation 

Finally  there  is  the  whole  area  of  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  of  welfare  cases.  Education  is  an  important  tool 
here  but  since  it  is  a service  which  must  be  made  available  to 
everyone  it  is  usually  considered  separately.  Prevention  and 
rehabilitation  are  two  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  areas 
in  welfare  and  yet  offer  the  most  promising  approaches.  In  the 
longer  view  it  is  always  cheaper  to  prevent  a fire,  but  if  a 
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fire  does  occur  the  structure  must  be  repaired.  Our  purpose  is 
to  discuss  these  problems  in  the  context  of  the  machinery  that 
has  been  devised  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
appraise  them  in  an  abstract  context.  They  will,  therefore,  be 
dealt  with  in  a later  section  of  this  report. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

A.  Cost  of  Welfare  Services  in  Alberta 

While  few  citizens  would  challenge  the  desirability  of  an 
adequate  welfare  program  the  cost  is  substantial  - approximately  ten 
percent  of  total  provincial  expenditures  - or  41.8  million  dollars  out 
of  a total  budget  of  449.7  million  dollars  for  1964-65.  These  expendi- 
tures include  the  federal  contribution  of  15  million  dollars,  or  thirty- 
six  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  shared  programs,  leaving  the  province 
with  a projected  net  outlay  of  26.8  million  dollars. 

These  outlays  do  not  include  federal  expenditures  for 
exclusively  federal  programs  such  as  Old  Age  Security,  Family  Allowances, 
services  to  veterans  and  Indians  and  Unemployment  Insurance.  Nor  do  they 
include  net  costs  to  the  municipalities  or  outlays  by  private  welfare 
agencies. 

The  trend  of  expenditures  on  welfare  has  been  continually 
upward,  in  terms  of  dollars,  percent  of  total  budget  and  on  a per  capita 
basis.  In  1959  these  were  respectively  18.2  million  dollars,  6.52  percent 
and  $14.75.  In  1964  they  were  36.3  million  dollars,  9.15  percent  and 
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The  welfare  budget  in  coming  years  will  depend  to  a great  extent 
on  levels  of  employment  and  income  as  well  as  the  size  and  age  distribution 
of  the  population.  The  social  acceptability  of  "being  on  welfare"  will 
also  have  a bearing  on  expenditures  but  this  is  more  apt  to  encourage  an 
increase  than  a decrease.  With  the  high  birth  rates  of  the  decades  of 
the  1940 ’s  and  1950's  the  average  age  of  the  population  will  diminish. 

This  factor,  along  with  the  implementation  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
probably  on  January  1,  1966,  with  the  first  pension  payments  beginning 
January  1,  1967?  will  tend  to  slow  the  increase  in  additional  payments  to 
recipients  of  Old  Age  Security  benefits.  It  appears  from  press  reports 
that  the  175  Old  Age  Security  Pension  will  be  made  available  at  a reduced 
scale  and  progressively  to  those  in  the  65  - 69  age  bracket,  when  it  is 
available  to  65  year  olds,  in  about  1970,  payments  under  the  existing  Old 
Age  Assistance  Program  will  be  superseded.  However,  its  full  effect  will 
not  become  apparent  until  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  ten  years  and 
contributors  are  receiving  the  full  pension  rate. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  specific  welfare 
programs  which  are  in  effect  in  Alberta  and  the  administrative  organi- 
zation which  has  been  built  up  to  administer  these  programs. 

B.  Structure  of  the  Welfare  Program 

'■.elf are  programs  have  grown  as  need  became  apparent  and  revenues 
were  made  available  to  meet  these  needs.  As  Mr.  D.  w.  Rogers,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  welfare,  has  said  in  a submission  to  this  Committee: 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  welfare  assistance  programs 
have  developed  sporadically  and  under  various  administrations. 
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"This  shows  quickly  the  dangers  of  complex  administration 
and  overlapping  of  services  resulting  in  inefficiencies  and  confusion 
- both  for  agencies  and  clients  alike." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  exclusively  federal  programs  of 
Veterans  assistance,  Indian  services,  assistance  to  immigrants,  Family 
Allowance,  Old  Age  Security  and  Unemployment  Insurance. 

The  Province  administers  federal  legislation  on  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Blind  Pensions  and  Disability  Allowance;  the  cost  of  these 
is  shared  with  the  Federal  Government.  Its  own  legislation  includes 
Social  Allowance  (for  un employables) , Social  Assistance  (for  unemployed 
employables),  Child  Welfare  with  its  various  categories  of  neglect,  child 
adoption  and  service  to  unwed  mothers,  along  with  the  residue  of  four 
pension  programs  (Mother’s  Allowance,  Supplementary  Allowance,  Widow’s 
Pension  and  Disability  Allowance).  The  cost  of  all  of  these  is  shared 
with  the  Federal  Government  except  Mother's  Allowance  and  Supplementary 
Allowance.  Municipal  responsibilities  include  welfare  services  for 
resident  indigents  and  child  protection.  In  addition  to  these  voluntary 
and  private  agencies  offer  welfare  services. 

The  Public  Welfare  Act  was  amended  in  I960  to  provide  for  the 
Social  Allowance  Program  (effective  June  1,  1961).  Under  this  program 
need  rather  than  means  became  +he  principal  criterion  determining 
eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  paid. 

"Need  is  established  on  an  individual  basis  by  the 
’ deficit  budget ' approach.  This  involves  examining  an  applicant ' s 
income  and  expenditure  and  where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  he 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  meet  his  basic  needs  his 
income  will  be  augmented  to  that  extent.  These  basic  needs  include 
such  items  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  personal  incidentals,  dental, 
medical  and  such  other  items  that  are  recognized  as  a minimum  for 
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health  and  decency  in  the  community.  A medical  card  is  provided 
for  each  recipient  of  social  allowance.  Assistance  is  provided  on 
a cash  payment  basis,  in  advance,  (now,  by  voucher  only),  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  except  -where  the  family  is  incapable  of  handling 
their  own  finances  when  payment  might  be  made  through  a trustee  or 
by  the  voucher  system." 

Under  these  regulations  "the  Provincial  G-ovemment  is 
specifically  responsible  for  those  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  or 
by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  ill  health  or  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  are  unable  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  themselves  and  their  dependants;  mothers, 
having  the  custody  of  and  personally  caring  for  their  dependent 
children,  who  are  unable  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  basic  necessities  of  themselves  and  their  dependants;  transient 
persons  and  residents  of  Improvement  Districts  and  Special  Areas. 

With  the  proclamation  of  the  new  program,  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Welfare  Programs  are  as  shown  below: 

Federal  Program 

Old  Age  Security  - a universal  benefit  of  $75.00  a month 
for  residents  of  Canada  70  years  and  over. 

Outlay  - $58,950,000.  Recipients  65,500 

Federal-Provincial  Programs 

Old  Age  Assistance  - shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50 % 

Age  group  - 65  to  70 

Benefits  - maximum  of  $75.00  and  medical  card 
Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $5,808,000.  Recipients  6,500 

Disabled  Persons  Allowances  - shared  Federal  50;$,  Provincial  50% 
Age  group  - 18  years  and  older 
Benefits  - maximum  of  $75.00  and  medical  card 
Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $1,674,000.  Recipients  1,800 


Blind  Persons  Allowance  - shared  Federal  75%,  Provincial  25% 

Age  group  - 18  years  and  older 

Benefits  - maximum  of  $75.00  and  medical  card 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $423,000.  Recipients  4b5 

Provincial  Programs 

Social  Assistance^"  - shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50% 

For  those  persons  who  do  not  have  residence  in  a municipality 
who  are  capable  of  taking  employment 
Benefits  - based  on  individual  need 
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Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $4,808,000. 

Recipients  - Family  Units  2,600 

Single  Individuals  1,100 
Hostels  800 

Social  Allowance^*-  shared  Federal  50/4,  Provincial  50)4 
For  those  persons  who  are  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves  and  their  dependants  by  reason  of  ill  health 
or  because  they  are  mothers  with  dependent  children. 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $13,500,000.  Recipients  9,400 

Widows  Pensions  - shared  Federal  50/4,  Provincial  50 % 

Age  group  - 60  to  65 

Benefits  - maximum  of  $65.00  and  medical  card 
(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $135,000.  Recipients  200 

Mothers  Allowances  - unshareable 

Mothers  are  defined  until  child  reaches  17  years 

Benefits  - scaled  from  $80.00  to  $195.00 

(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $800,000. 

Recipients  - Mothers  900 

Children  1,800 

Disabled  Persons  Pensions  - shared  Federal  50/4,  Provincial  50)4 
Age  group  - 18  years  and  older 
Benefits  - maximum  of  $65.00  and  medical  card 
(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $936,000.  Recipients  1,200 

2 

Supplementary  Allowances  - -unshareable 

For  recipients  of  Old  Age  Security,  Old  Age  Assistance 
and  Blind  Pensions. 

(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65  - $3,373,000.  Recipients  19,500 

1.  In  effect  the  federal  grant  on  both  social  allowance  and  social 
assistance  is  somewhat  less  than  50  per  cent  in  that  the  Unemployment 
Assistance  Agreement  does  have  exclusions  such  as  medical,  hospital, 
nursing,  dental,  optical,  drugs,  dressings,  transportation  and 
funeral  expenses.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  estimates  that 
the  federal  share  is  closer  to  40  than  to  50  per  cent. 

2.  A recent  change  in  regulations  has  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  the  Supplementary  Allowance  where  a recipient  can  be  shown  to 
be  in  need  under  the  Budget  Analysis  established  for  Social  Allowance. 
The  re-imbur  semen  t to  the  Province  in  1964-65  will  approximate 
$50,000. 
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After  June  1,  1961,  under  the  new  legislation  no  further 
applications  could  be  accepted  for  the  latter  four  programs  which 
were  in  effect  merged  into  the  social  allowance  program.  Though 
new  applications  could  not  be  accepted,  those  who  were  in  receipt 
of  these  benefits  as  of  June  1,  1961  were  given  the  choice  of 
transferring  to  the  social  allowance  program  or  of  continuing  to 
receive  assistance  under  a categorical  pension  program.  The 
implications  of  the  transfer  were  fully  explained  to  each  client 
and  his/her  decision  was  made  on  the  basis  of  what  form  of  assist- 
ance was  most  advantageous  to  the  individual  recipient. 

Municipalities  under  this  new  legislation  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  those  persons  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  who  by  reason  of  their  having  lived  within  the 
municipality  for  twelve  months  out  of  the  past  twenty-four  without 
having  received  material  aid,  are  legally  their  residents.  The 
Provincial  Government  continues  to  pay  80/o  of  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  municipalities  in  caring  for  these  persons.” 

The  budgeted  outlay  by  the  province  for  their  share  in  the 
municipal  outlay  on  social  assistance  in  1964-65  is  $2,750,000.  The  cost 
to  the  municipalities  would,  therefore,  be  one  quarter,  or  $687,500. 

There  are  about  3,400  recipients  of  social  assistance  from  the  munici- 
palities. Of  each  dollar  spent  by  the  municipalities  on  social  assist- 
ance the  municipality  bears  20  cents,  the  federal  government  50  cents, 
and  the  province  30  cents. 

An  organizational  chart  of  the  Department  shows  how  these 
various  programs  are  administered  by  the  Public  Assistance  Branch. 

The  second  major  branch  of  the  Department  is  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch.  A brief  recapitulation  of  the  responsibilities  of  these  two 
branches  may  be  in  order: 

1.  Public  Assistance  Branch  - is  divided  into  four  divisions: 

(a)  Social  Assistance  Division  - deals  with  unemployed  employ- 
ables, who  have  not  lived  for  one  consecutive  year  in  any 
municipality  and  who  are  primarily  short  duration  welfare 
cases. 
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(b)  Social  Allowance  Division  - deals  with  people  who  are  unemploy- 
able by  reason  of  ill  health  or  mothers  with  dependent  children 
and  is  shared  50:50  with  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
exception  of  medical,  funeral  and  transportation  expenses. 

(c)  Pensions  Division  - administers  Old  Age  Assistance,  Blind 
Persons  and  Disabled  Persons  Allowances  which  are  Federal- 
Provincial  programs  and  the  old  Alberta  Categorical  Pensions. 
The  latter  are:  (l)  Widow's  Pensions,  (2)  Mother's  Allow- 
ances, (5)  Disabled  Persons  Pensions  and  (4)  Supplementary 
Allowances  and  are  provided  to  those  who  were  in  receipt 
prior  to  June  1,  1961  and  who  chose  not  to  transfer  to  the 
then  new  Social  Allowance  program. 

(d)  Rehabilitation  Division  - works  with  individual  disabled 
persons  providing  casework  services  and  works  in  co-operation 
with  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  Hospital,  the  National  Employment  Service  and  other 
agencies. 

2 . Child  Welfare  Branch 

(a)  Family  Service  Division  - works  with  municipalities,  clinics, 
family  courts  and  voluntary  agencies  to  assist  troubled 
children  and  to  strengthen  family  ties.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  family  together  for  the  good  of  the  family  and  to 
relieve  the  Province  from  the  far  greater  cost  of  foster 
home  or  institutional  care*  Services  to  unmarried  parents 
are  also  provided.. 

(b)  Ward  Care  Division  - neglected  children  are  made  wards  of  the 
Province  by  action  of  the  courts  and  by  voluntary  surrender 
and  indenture.  The  total  number  of  children  in  care  as  of 
March  31?  1964  stood  at  5,379?  n net  increase  of  237  children 
in  one  year  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  454  children  the 
previous  year. 

(c)  Adoption  Division  - operates  the  only  adoption  agency  in  the 
province  and  as  of  March  31,  1964,  1,396  children  were  in 
adoption  homes  end  928  adoptions  were  completed  during  the 
year.  The  Legal  Division  is  responsible  for  legalizing 
adoption  through  the  courts. 

So  far  rehabilitation  efforts  have  been  largely  confined  to 
the  physically  handicapped  and  expenditures  have  been  quite  modest.  The 
estimated  expenditure  for  this  service  in.  1964-65  is  $129,130.  Child 
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welfare  expenditures  are  expected  to  total  3.7  million  dollars  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  operates  some  twenty-five  regional  offices 
located  in  major  centres  throughout  the  province.  Administration  of 
these  offices  including  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  for  personnel 
are  budgeted  at  1.7  million  dollars  for  1964-65. 

These  regional  offices  throughout  the  province  provide  the 
following  services: 

1.  Payment  of  Social  Allowance  to  a person  who:  (a)  by  reason  of 
age,  or  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  ill  health  or  physical 
or  mental  incapacity  that  is  likely  to  continue  for  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  (b)  being  a mother  having  the  custody  of  and 
personally  caring  for  her  dependent  child  or  children,  is  unable 
to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  basic  necessities  of  herself 
and  her  dependents. 

2.  Social  Assistance  for  those  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for 
Social  Allowance  and  who  do  not  have  municipal  residence, 
i.e.  the  employable  transient  persons  and  their  families  who 
require  assistance  for  a temporary  period. 

3.  Adoption  of  children. 

4.  Accept  applications  for  pensions. 

5.  Placement  and  supervision  services  for  temporary  and  permanent 
wards  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch. 

6.  Counselling  services  to  unmarried  mothers  and  enforcement  of  the 
Unmarried  Parents  Section  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  Counselling 
and  rehabilitation  services  for  all  public  assistance  cases  are 
provided  insofar  as  time  permits. 

7.  Rehabilitation  services  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

8.  Inspection  of  child-caring  institutions  and  nursing  homes. 

9.  All  welfare  services  in  Local  Improvement  Districts. 

Each  local  municipality,  city,  town  or  village  is  responsible 


for  the  following  services: 
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1.  Soc  ai  Assistance  payments  to  unemployed  employables  who  are 
indigent  and  have  municipal  residence.  This  entails  provision 
of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical  care.  If  they  are 
residents  of  another  municipality  in  Alberta  that  municipality 
is  charged  for  the  assistance  provided. 


2. 


Child  Protection  serv 
eighteen  years.  This 
parents  assume  their 
is  made  a ward  of  the 

Public  wolf are » 


ices  for  neglected  children  under  the  age  of 
service  is  provided  until  such  time  as  the 
rightful  responsibility  or  until  the  child 
Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the  Department  of 


3.  The  larger  cities  in  the  Province  - Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge, 
Medicine  Hat  and  Rod  Peer  - provide  youth  counselling  and  probation 
services  to  behaviour  problem  boys  and  girls  and  juvenile  delinquents. 


4.  In  larger  cities  where 


is  made  for  family  counselling  and  family  court  services,  to  enable 


ily  courts  have  been  established  provision 
j and  family  court  services, 

a wife  separated  from  or  deserted  by  her  husband  to  apply  to  the 
Family  Court  to  order  her  husband  to  support  herself  and  the 
children.  Cases  of  assault  between  husband  and  wife  or  parent 
and  child  are  also  heard  by  the  Family  Court. 


The  Provincial  Department  of  Public  Health  provides  in  the 


larger  cities  a Guidance  Clinic  - a preventive  service  in  mental  health 
- with  a view  to  early  detection  of  emotional  and  behavioural  maladjust- 


ments in  children  and  to  give  proper  advice  and  assistance  to  parents, 
teachers  and  ether  persons  interested  in  their  welfare.  The  Guidance 
Clinic  is  also  responsible  for  pi ovi ding  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
for  the  more  seriously  emotionally  disturbed. 

Mentally  ret  a?-  mi  ehildm  who  are  classified  as  mental  de- 
fectives are  provided  with  cm.ro  and  training  at  tho  Provincial  Training 
School  in  Red  Doer.  The  objective  of  this  school  is  to  provide  training 
that  will  enable  as  many  patients  as  possible  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  abilities  and  return  them  to  their  homes.  Mentally  defective 


adults  requiring  long-term  care  one  placed  in  Deerhome  Institution. 
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An  emotionally  disturbed  treatment  centre,  known  as  Linden 
House,  has  been  established  in  Red  Deer.  This  is  a pilot  project  for 
the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  the  emotionally  disturbed.  Institutional 
services  to  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  adolescents  need  to  be 
expanded  at  Provincial  level. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  at  Ottawa  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  unemployment  insurance  program  and  the  operation 
of  a National  Employment  Service.  Local  offices  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  are  maintained  in  the  major  cities  in  Alberta. 

The  Department  of  Veteran's  Affairs  also  maintains  services  in 
the  larger  centres  in  Alberta.  Their  services  include  the  War  Veterans 
Allowances,  Treatment  Services,  Disability  Pensions,  Benevolent  Funds, 
aid  to  Dependent  Parents  (parents  of  servicemen  killed  overseas),  education 
of  children  whose  fathers  were  killed  or  who  have  died  with  a disability 
pension  and  a rehabilitation  program  for  pension  holders. 

C.  Staffing  Patterns 

To  a large  extent,  staffing  patterns  are  dictated  by  the 
structure  of  the  administrative  organization. 

1.  Growth  of  Staff 


A revi ew  of  staff  growth  and  its  relationship  with 
expenditures  of  the  Department  is  given  below: 


Year 

No.  of 
Employees 
as  at 
March  31 

Gross 

Expenditure 
Year  Ended 
March  31 

Gross 

Expenditure 
per  Employee 

Percentage  Increase 

Employees  Expenditures 

1959 

281 

$18,180,376. 

$64,698. 

57.6 

21.6 

I960 

322 

19,539,855. 

60 , 683 . 

14.6 

7.5 

1961 

345 

22,377,464. 

64,862. 

7.1 

14.5 

1962 

424 

25,737,589. 

60,701. 

18.6 

15.0 

1963 

482 

31,735,446. 

65,945. 

13.7 

23.5 

1 
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Expenditures  increased  by  74  percent  during  the  four 
years  ended  March  31  ? 1963  while  staff  increased  by  72  per  cent 
during  the  same  period.  If  we  include  1958  these  two  figures  are 
increased  to  113  and  180  per  cent  respectively. 

2.  Number  of  Employees 

As  at  December  31 > 1963  there  were  512  people  employed 
by  the  Department.  This  staff  was  allocated  as  follows: 

(a)  Welfare  Director  2 

i.  Emergency  Welfare  Measures  3 

ii.  Homes  and  Institutions  Division  70 

iii.  Metis  Rehabilitation  Branch  16 

iv.  Social  Planning  and  Development  Branch  2 

(b)  Public  Assistance  Branch  2 

i.  Social  Assistance  Division  3 

ii.  Social  Allowance  Division  8 

iii.  Pensions  Division  29 

iv.  Rehabilitation  Division  3 

(c)  Child  Welfare  Branch  2 

i.  Family  Service  Division  7 

ii.  Ward  Care  Division  2 

iii.  Adoption  Placement  Division  13 

(d)  General  Administration  95 

- includes  personnel,  accounting 
and  other 

(e)  Regional  Offices  262 

3.  Composition  of  Staff  - March  31?  1963 

(a)  Social  Workers 

i.  Professionally  qualified  (university 

degree  from  a School  of  Social  Work)  11 

ii.  Other  203 

(b)  Clerical  245 

(c)  Other  23 


. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that? as  at  March  31*  1963? some 
74  employees  of  the  Department  held  university  degrees  and  they 
represented  about  15  Per  cent  of  the  total  staff  of  the  Department. 
However,  only  11  social  v/orkers  out  of  a total  of  214,  or  about 
5 per  cent,  had  received  post  graduate  work  in  a School  of  Social 
Work. 

4.  Location  of  Staff  - March  31?  1963 

(a)  Central  Office  188 

(b)  Regional  Offices  262 

(c)  Other  - Institutions,  etc.  32 

5.  Staff  Turnover 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Public  Service 


Commissioner’s  Annual  Report  shows  the  staff  turnover  in  the 
Department  for  the  five  years  ended  December  31,  1962. 


Year 

Permanent 

Employees 

Temporary 

Employees 

Turnover  as  a 
Percentage 
of  Total  Staff 

1958 

26 

26 

24.4 

1959 

17 

41 

23.3 

I960 

27 

58 

25.8 

1961 

49 

72 

28.7 

1962 

51 

98 

35.6 

The  turnover  of  temporary  employees  is  exaggerated  some- 
what by  the  inclusion  of  seasonal  summer  employees.  This  factor 
may  account  for  some  10  per  cent  of  the  turnover  in  temporary 
employees. 

6 .  In- Service  T raining 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  D.  W.  Rogers,  reports  on  the 


in-service  training  program  as  follows: 
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"The  Program  of  In-Service  Training  was  started  in 
May  I960.  The  first  year,  1960-61,  there  were  67  of  our 
staff  who  received  training  in  this  way.  The  following  year, 

1961- 62,  there  were  79  persons  who  received  training.  In 

1962- 63  there  were  37  staff  members  and  in  1963-64  there  were 
64  attending  the  In-Service  Training  classes." 

Two  main  problems  relating  to  staff  were  repeatedly  drawn 

to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  during  its  studies  and  in  the 

briefs  submitted: 

(a)  Staff  Turnover 

(b)  Staff  Requirements  and  Training 

(a)  Staff  Turnover 

The  problem  of  staff  turnover  would  appear  to  be 
acute  and  has  caused  concern  to  both  Department  officials  and 
to  people  who  work  with  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Not  only 
does  staff  turnover  increase  the  operating  costs  of  the  De- 
partment because  of  the  necessity  of  training  new  personnel, 
but  the  constant  turnover  must  also  increase  costs  and  decrease 
efficiency  because  new  personnel  must  cover  ground  previously 
covered  by  Department  employees. 

The  following  reasons  for  high  staff  turnover  have 
been  given: 

i.  The  marital  status  of  female  workers  - some  single 
women  leave  when  married  and  married  women  because 
of  increased  family  responsibility. 

ii.  The  shortage  of  qualified  social  workers  in  Canada 
has  made  this  field  very  competitive. 

iii.  The  range  of  salaries  paid  by  government  has  not 
proved  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold  the  staff 
required.  Two  salary  adjustments  during  1964  have 
improved  this  situation. 
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iv.  Social  work  seems  to  appeal  to  the  type  of  person 
who  is  anxious  to  take  further  education.  After 
a period  of  service  with  the  Department  they  leave 
for  this  purpose. 

v.  Centralization  may  have  taken  initiative  from  the 
individual  worker  resulting  in  a lack  of  job  satis- 
faction. 

vi.  A heavy  caseload  may  have  forced  more  clerical  work, 
on  the  qualified  social  worker  resulting  in  lack  of 
opportunity  to  use  professional  qualifications. 

The  problem  of  staff  turnover  is  of  primary  concern 
to  the  Department  as  evidenced  by  the  following  comment  from 
its  Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

’’Staff  turnover  has  been  a constant  problem 
within  the  Department  within  the  past  year  and  this  is 
particularly  serious  in  the  case  of  social  workers  who 
have  undergone  expensive  and  time  consuming  training. 

There  are  many  known  determining  factors  in  this  situation, 
such  as  marriage,  pregnancy  and  the  availability  of 
positions  all  over  Canada  for  experienced  welfare  person- 
nel, and  it  is  believed  that  turnover  will  remain  a 
continuing  difficulty  until  the  field  of  social  work  is 
somewhat  more  stabilized.  Within  the  coming  year,  however, 
the  Department  proposes  to  make  a study  of  the  problem 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  if  there  are  any  unknown 
factors  contributing  to  the  situation  for  which  a 
solution  might  be  found." 

In  addition,  staff  turnover  creates  problems  with  the 
people  who  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  Department  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  brief  of  R.J.  Curnett. 

"Possibly  the  Department  should  make  a greater 
effort  to  employ  welfare  workers  who  plan  a career  in 
this  field.  This  may  involve  hiring  older  personnel  and 
perhaps  non-professional  staff  rather  than  recent  gradu- 
ates in  social  work  whose  recent  or  impending  marriages 
may  soon  terminate  their  career. 

A case  should  be  handled,  if  possible,  by  one 
worker.  If  memory  serves  correctly  at  least  four  different 
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workers  called  on  us  in  connection  with  the  same  children. 

Each  worker  starts  afresh  in  'knowledge  of  the  child.  This 
does  not  appear  efficient,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
avoid  with  a large  turnover  in  staff.” 

(b)  Staff  Requirements  and  Training 

Constant  reference  in  briefs  to  the  Committee  to  the 
shortage  of  professional  social  workers  indicates  that  this 
problem  is  one  of  concern  to  all  persons  in  Alberta  who  are 
interested  in  welfare.  The  most  universal  of  all  recommendations 
contained  in  briefs  is  that  a School  of  Social  Work  should  be 
established  in  Alberta. 

The  in-service  training  program  carried  on  by  the 
Department  has  met  with  favourable  comment.  It  would  appear 
that  this  approach  is  the  most  practical  method  of  overcoming 
the  lack  of  trained  social  workers  at  the  present  time.  One 
brief  contains  the  suggestion  that  the  Department  should  extend 
this  training  to  the  people  at  the  municipal  level  who  have 
very  little  opportunity  to  participate  in  further  training  in 
welfare  work. 

Preventive  welfare  work  received  much  attention  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  but  the  practical  means 
of  accomplishing  much  in  this  area  will  be  limited  by  staff 
available.  A common  complaint  heard  was  the  fact  that  present 
welfare  workers  were  so  overloaded  with  actual  case  problems 
that  very  little  in  the  way  of  preventive  work  could  be 
accomplished.  This  again  points  out  the  necessity  of  providing 
more  and  better  qualified  staff. 
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Pertinent  comments  contained  in  briefs  submitted  to 
the  Committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  D.  K.  '..ass  - City  of  Edmonton  welfare  Department  - 

"As  with  most  public  welfare  departments,  we 
face  the  continual  problem  of  obtaining  and  retaining 
competent,  trained,  and  experienced  staff.  In  this  area 
we  strongly  urge  the  support  of  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Social  work  in  Alberta,  To  attract  the  calibre 
of  staff  we  need,  our  salary  range  for  fully  qualified 
people  must  be  made  more  competitive  with  other  professions. 
For  example,  a teacher  with  roughly  the  same  degree  of 
university  training  as  a social  worker  is  able  to  obtain 
far  greater  remuneration  for  his  services." 

2.  E.  J.  Kibbiewhite  - Welfare  Officer,  Leduc-Strathcona 

Health  Unit  - 

" f In- training  courses'  such  as  the  Welfare 
Department  is  now  providing  are  to  be  commended.  So  far 
as  possible  these  should  be  set  up  to  include  municipal 
welfare  officers.  Every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
improve  and  maintain  standards  among  workers.  Alberta 
very  much  needs  a course  at  University  level  for  social 
workers.  This  could  be  expanded  to  take  care  of  develop- 
ments in  this  field  which  are  sure  to  take  place," 

3.  Family  Service  Bureau  - Edmonton  - 

"To  keep  an  accurate  picture  of  cause  and  effect 
in  order  to  control  welfare  expenditures  'having  regard  to 
the  legitimate  needs  and  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  Province  as  a whole'  requires  an  adequate  complement 
of  skilled  and  professional  staff.  That  there  is  need  for 
a much  larger  proportion  of  fully  qualified  professional 
staff  is  doubtless  recognized  by  the  Department  itself  and 
by  the  Government.  The  need  for  the  present  professional 
staff  with  only  their  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degrees  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  complete  their  professional  education 
should,  we  believe,  be  recognized  and  planned  for  as  early 
as  possible,  nevertheless,  we  recognize  the  need  of  the 
Department  to  determine  their  timing  on  this  in  relation  to 
a considerable  number  of  factors  within  the  program.  The 
present  concentration  on  moving  established  civil  service 
staff  into  professional  education  is  sound.  The  Government 
and  the  Department  would  be  wise,  however,  to  ultimately 
extend  effort  to  attract  a good  complement  of  senior  pro- 
fessional social  work  personnel  with  proven  experience  in 
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administration  of  private  social  agencies.  Ouch  personnel 
are  experienced  in  working  in  terms  of  cost  factors  and 
continual  evaluation  of  production  criteria  to  a greater 
degree  than  are  civil  servants , and  could  contribute  much 
of  such  experience.  Also*  their  professional  background 
would  bring  a more  varied  and  broader  base  of  professional 
knowledge  and  casework  competence. 

The  reported  plan  for  a special  social  work  unit 
to  be  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  the  economically 
dependent  would  appear  to  be  a sound  plan.  Such  a unit, 
if  senior  well-qualified  professional  staff  were  in  a 
supervisory  position,  could: 

. attract  career  social  workers  who  are  interested 
in  Public  Welfare; 

. provide  a facility  for  the  Government  with  respect 
to  training  of  consultant  and  supervisory  staff  for 
the  broad  welfare  field; 

. provide  a unit  for  experimental  and  research  work; 

. provide  a unit  that  might  serve  also  as  an  assessment 
unit,  offering  some  initial  screening  of  assistance 
cases  to  determine  the  most  constructive  plan  for 
continuing  contact  by  the  welfare  staff. 

It  would  appear  quite  certain  that  until  such 
time  as  a School  of  Social  Work  is  established  at  the 
University  in  our  Province,  there  will  be  no  real  hope 
of  attracting  sufficient  professional  social  workers  into 
the  Public  Service.  With  rising  welfare  costs  and  in- 
creasing social  problems,  the  establishment  of  a School 
of  Social  Work  commands  a high  priority.  While  this  is  a 
program  which  must  be  undertaken  by  the  University  rather 
than  by  the  Welfare  Department,  it  is  included  here  be- 
cause it  has  such  a vital  bearing  on  the  staffing  of 
welfare  services  and  the  productive  use  of  welfare  dollars. 

4.  Catholic  Charities  - Archdiocese  of  Edmonton  - 

"Reorganizational  structure  alone  is  certainly 
not  the  only  answer  insofar  as  needs  are  concerned.  It  is 
also  very  necessary  to  have  well-qualified  and  adequate 
administrative  and  supervisory  personnel,  as  well  as  field 
staff.  We  have  observed  that  there  is  a tremendous  staff 
turnover  within  the  Department  and  such  turnover  seriously 
affects  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency.  At  the  present 
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time  the  agency  tends  to  make  people  too  dependent  on 
welfare;  they  should  be  helped  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  productive  members  of  society.  We  believe  that  the 
best  program  will  be  of  no  value  whatsoever,  unless  the 
executive  and  implementing  staffs  are  competent  and  effici- 
ent. In  order  to  obtain  and  train  qualified  personnel, 
it  is  urgently  recommended  that  a School  of  Social  Work 
be  established  in  Alberta  and  that  intensive  in-service 
training  programs  be  set  up  within  the  departmental 
structure.  This,  admittedly,  will  initially  involve  a 
substantial  outlay,  but  in  the  long  run  it  would  assure 
improved  continuity  in  caseload  management  and  a vigorous, 
dedicated,  constructive,  and  goal-focussed  approach  to 
the  many  social  problems  we  are  facing  in  society." 

7.  Delegation  of  Authority  to  Regional  Offices 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare,  D,  ,7.  .Rogers,  has  made 

the  following  observations  with  respect  to  delegation  of  authority 

to  regional  offices: 

"The  matter  of  authority  delegated  to  Regional 
Offices  is  more  difficult  to  answer.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  writing  the  manual,  since  it  primarily  deals  with  the 
role  of  the  social  worker  in  the  field.  To  illustrate  a 
point,  however,  I might  compare  the  process  of  approving  a 
foster  or  adoptive  home  and  the  placement  of  a child . 

Very  recently  the  authority  to  approve  foster 
homes  was  delegated  to  Regional  Offices,  since  it  was  felt 
that  their  experience  was  now  sufficient  to  make  this 
decision.  Central  Office  will  continue  to  receive  the 
home  studies  and  will  thereby  be  able  to  maintain  a purview 
of  the  work  that  is  going  on.  The  authority  to  approve 
adoptive  homes  has  not  yet  been  delegated,  although  I 
believe  in  due  course  it  will  be.  At  ohe  present  time  the 
final  approval  is  given  by  a small  group  in  Central  Office 
headed  by  the  Placement  Supervisor.  When  it  comes  to  the 
placement  of  a child  there  are  good  reasons  to  maintain 
some  central  control.  The  matter  of  priority  of  placement 
can  thus  be  kept  uniform.  The  actual  distribution  of 
children  can  be  arranged  so  that  there  is  the  least  possible 
chance  of  a child  being  placed  in  a location  where  the  mother 
is  living.  It  would  eliminate  any  form  of  competition  among 
offices  or  agencies  in  securing  children.  While  we  want  to 
delegate  or  decentralize  our  authority  ns  much  as  possible 
we  must  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  come  to  the  position 
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where  the  Minister  has  lost  control  of  public  welfare  in 
Alberta.  This  would  almost  be  the  equivalent  of  Children’s 
Aid  Societies  or  Municipal  Governments  operating  independently 
within  the  Province  which,  as  you  know,  is  a situation  we 
believe  is  not  as  effective  as  a provincially  operated 
administration. 

Insofar  as  public  assistance  is  concerned  we 
have  already  delegated  authority  to  approve  Social  Assistance 
payments,  but  have  not  yet  done  the  same  for  Social  Allowance. 

We  see  no  argument  in  principle  why  the  latter  could  not  be 
delegated,  but  since  it  is  a long-term  program  and  the  payments 
made  centrally  by  the  Data  Centre  we  do  not  believe  the  time 
is  yet  opportune  to  make  this  change.  If  and  when  this  is 
done  the  Province  would  still  retain  its  control  by  the  setting 
of  standards  and  some  form  of  checking  Regional  Office  files.” 

8.  Procedural  and  Policy  Manual 

The  procedural  manual  of  the  Department  is  very  compre- 
hensive and  covers  in  detail  most  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Department.  The  administrative  procedures  and  departmental  policies 
are  not  particularly  segregated,  nor  is  the  manual  properly  indexed. 
There  is  evidence  that  departmental  procedures  and  policies  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  meticulously  set  forth  in  the  manual. 

D . Relationship  with  Private  Welfare  Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  interlocking  complex  of  welfare  services 
supplied  by  the  Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipal  governments  to  the 
needy  citizens  of  this  Province,  local  private  groups  supply  additional 
services  either  with  or  without  governmental  financial  assistance.  The 
complexity  of  this  welfare  machinery  is  illustrated  by  the  list  of  some 
243  welfare  agencies  enumerated  in  the  Directory  of  Community  Services 
for  Edmonton  published  by  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council.  As  might  be 
expected  these  are  most  active  in  the  larger  centres. 
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The  cities  of  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Red  Deer,  and 

Medicine  Hat  have  the  following  major  private  facilities: 

1.  The  Family  Service  Bureau  - a service  provided  to  strengthen 
family  life.  It  offers  pre-marital  counselling,  marital  counsel- 
ling, parent-child  relationship  counselling,  budget  planning, 
home-making  services,  and  participation  in  community  planning. 

2.  Catholic  Child  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 

3.  Alcoholism  Foundation  Clinics  offering  education,  treatment, 
research,  and  prevention  of  problems  of  alcoholism. 

4.  Salvation  Army. 

5.  Various  private  health  organizations  for  research  and  treatment  of 
health  problems. 

6.  Community  Clothing  Banks. 

7.  Christmas  Bureau  for  planning  of  Christmas  giving  to  needy  families 
to  avoid  duplication. 

Many  churches,  private  organizations,  and  societies  have  a 

special  welfare  project  to  assist  family  living,  such  as  lodges,  service 


clubs,  and  boys'  and  girls'  organizations. 

Private  child-caring  institutions  are  in  the  large  cities  such 

4 

as  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

The  larger  cities  of  Alberta  are  much  better  serviced  than  the 
rural  areas  in  respect  to  both  public  and  private  facilities.  In  the 
central  area  of  the  Province  there  are  no  child-caring  institutions, 
other  than  the  Provincial  Training  School  and  Linden  House.  Ho  provision 
is  made  in  the  central  area  of  the  Province  for  the  proper  detention  of 
juvenile  delinquents  who  may  require  this  service  prior  to  their 


appearance  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 
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The  Provincial  Department  of  welfare  has  advised  the  Committee 
that  it  has  a direct  working  relationship  with  some  three  dozen  agencies 
in  the  Province  (not  including  municipal  public  welfare  services).  Over 
and  above  this,  the  indirect  and  incidental  relationship  of  the  Department 
with  other  services  appears  to  be  quite  extensive. 

The  Department  believes  that,  generally  speaking,  its 
relationship  with  other  agencies  is  good  throughout  the  Province  and 
that  communication  is  effective. 

The  Salvation  Army  says,  "We  are  happy  to  place  on  record 
the  fine  working  relationship  between  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  offices  of  the  Salvation  Army  serving  in  this 
province. " 

Generally  the  other  briefs  received  confirm  a similarly  g*o d 
working  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  briefs,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
quite  candid  in  pointing  out  to  the  Committee  those  areas  where  they 
felt  that  a greater  degree  of  co-operation  and  liaison  between  the 
Department  of  Welfare  and  other  agencies  could  result  in  a greater 
degree  of  efficiency  and  success  in  attaining  welfare  objectives. 

The  types  of  activity  undertaken  by  the  various  welfare 
agencies  throughout  the  Province  encompass  the  whole  field  of  welfare 
in  one  form  or  another. 

For  example,  in  a brief  presented  by  Hr.  D.  K.  Wass, 
Superintendent  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  welfare  Department,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a wide  range  of  services  was  provided  which  included 
social  assistance,  child  protection,  supervision  of  temporary  wards, 
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juvenile  probation  and  family  court  counselling.  This  Welfare  De- 
partment also  operates  two  institutions  - a reception  centre  for 
neglected  children  and  a detention  home  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

Mr.  Kibblewhite,  the  Welfare  Officer  for  the  Leduc-Ctrathcona 
Health  Unit,  felt  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a municipal  welfare 
officer  in  a rural  area,  the  liaison  between  the  Department  of  welfare 
workers  and  municipal  workers  could  be  improved  since  he  felt  there  was 
a tendency  to  lose  touch  with  cases  taken  over  by  the  Welfare  Department. 
He  was  quick  to  point  out  that  a close  relationship  between  the  local 
community  and  those  helped  in  that  community  should  be  maintained. 

The  Edmonton  Family  Service  Bureau  indicated  that  co- 
operative planning  was  necessary  in  the  welfare  field  and  in  their 
brief  made  the  following  comment: 

"Welfare's  complexity  which  is  often  deplored,  stems 
from  the  concern  for  our  fellow  man  being  a basic  concern  of  many 
individuals,  of  government  and  of  religious  groups,  while  we  may 
deplore  this  complexity  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  concern  and 
knowledge  of  all  these  groups.  Private  voluntary  agencies  can 
provide  citizen  participation  and  concern  about  broad  welfare 
problems  and  their  effect  and  possible  solutions,  that  is 
basically  vital  to  sound  welfare  development  and  public  under- 
standing in  support  of  such  development.  It  is  our  belief  therefore 
that  not  only  is  co-operation  in  individual  situations  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  family,  but  co-operative  planning  regarding 
broad  welfare  problems  is  also  essential." 

This  view  was  generally  reflected  in  the  statements  of  all  the 
briefs  presented  to  the  Committee  including  the  Catholic  Charities  of 
Edmonton  which  said  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  cannot  be  'all  things 
for  all  people'  and  closer  co-ordination  and  more  effective  liaison 
with  voluntary  and  private  social  agencies  should  be  undertaken 
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with  the  view  of  lending  not  only  moral  but  financial  support  to 
such  essential  services.  No  public  agency  because  of  the  complexity 
of  its  operation  is  in  a position  to  render  services  to  all  areas 
of  need  (financial,  emotional,  spiritual,  etc.).  Public  and 
private  agencies  must  work  together  to  improve  the  standards  of 
quality  and  practice.” 

Several  of  the  briefs  made  specific  reference  to  certain  areas 
in  which  they  felt  the  Government  should  support  private  agencies  by 
giving  financial  support  to  certain  fields  in  which  they  'were  specialists. 
The  Edmonton  Family  Service  Bureau  points  out  that  their  facilities  for 
unwed  mothers  have  been  successfully  upgraded  in  the  last  few  years. 

Their  agency  has  participated  and  shared  their  specialized  knowledge  in 
their  work  with  unwed  mothers.  It  was  their  feeling  that  intensive 
therapy  counselling  should  be  available  to  every  girl  who  can  accept  and 
benefit  from  such  counselling.  The  Edmonton  Family  Service  Bureau  has 
a specialized  group  counselling  therapy  program  for  unwed  mothers  who 
come  to  the  Family  Service  Bureau  for  help.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Government  might  give  consideration  to  the  purchase  of  this 
counselling  service  from  private  agencies  whenever  appropriate.  It  was 
their  feeling  that  a development  of  group  counselling  therapy  programs 
could  be  achieved  more  economically  if  the  development  of  such  service 
was  done  within  such  groups  as  the  Family  Service  Bureau  by  means  of  a 
government  grant. 

The  Homemaker  Service  operated  by  the  Edmonton  Family  oervice 
Bureau  has  provided  a useful  service  to  the  /elf are  Department  in  social 
allowance  cases.  Cost  of  service  when  paid  for  by  the  recipient  may 
save  the  Government  money.  They  feel  that  the  need  to  purchase  this 
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type  of  service  will  continue  to  expand.  Their  agency  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  expanding  welfare  requirements  if  some  grant  structure  were 
established  by  the  Government  to  enable  the  voluntary  agency  to  expand 
the  service.  They  felt  that  this  would  be  more  economical  than 
instituting  a similar  government  service  since  once  the  service  is 
established  by  the  Government,  it  necessarily  must  be  availaole  to  all 
on  an  equal  basis.  It  was  felt  by  this  organization  that  money  could  be 
saved  for  the  Government  by  the  use  of  co-operative  private  projects  to 
examine  problem  areas  and  techniques  for  dealing  with  them. 

Catholic  Charities  of  Edmonton  in  their  brief  also  felt  that 
one  method  for  cutting  costs  in  the  welfare  program  would  be  to  provide 
private  agencies  with  grants  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  work 
for  which  they  are  most  suited.  This  brief  suggested  that  a sum  of 
money  be  set  aside  to  enable  voluntary  agencies  in  the  Province  wishing 
to  initiate  adoption  programs  to  hire  professional  social  workers.  It 
was  their  contention  that  adoption  might  be  one  area  where  the  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  agencies  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  solving  of 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  welfare  picture. 

It  would  seem  clear  from  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Committee,  both  from  private  agencies  and  from  government  sources,  that 
in  the  field  of  Public  .elf are,  the  political  principle  of  subsidiarity 
is  applicable.  The  large  number  of  voluntary  welfare  agencies  operating 
in  this  Province  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Alberta 
Government  has  followed  this  principle  and  has  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  interest  of  private  welfare  agencies  by  delegating  a great  deal  of 
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Generally,  responsibility  for  direct  financial  assistance 
has  been  assumed  by  governments  at  various  levels  as  a result  of 
legislative  programs.  As  governments  have  assumed  responsibility  in 
this  basic  field,  the  work  of  private  welfare  agencies  has  been  changed 
and  altered  considerably.  Most  private  agencies  now  specialize  and 
provide  individual  or  group  services  ranging  from  counselling  to 
providing  preventive  services.  The  role  of  government  and  private 
agencies  in  the  field  of  welfare  appears  to  be  constantly  changing  and 
cannot  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  universally  applicable  principles. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  private  agencies  in  certain 
specialized  fields  can  operate  more  effectively  and  at  greater  savings 
than  can  a government  department.  Even  where  government  departments 
operate  effectively,  private  agencies  may  be  of  considerable  use  in 
completing  the  government's  program.  As  government  services  expand, 
voluntary  agencies  should  identify  and  strengthen  those  areas  where 
welfare  services  remain  weak.  The  traditional  role  of  private  agencies 
in  this  field  is  as  initiators,  demonstrators  and  efficient  providers 
of  needed  services. 

As  suggested  by  several  of  the  briefs,  it  appears  likely  that 
a saving  in  welfare  costs  to  the  Government  could  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing government  purchases  of  personal  services  from  the  agencies. 

A government  has  the  right  to  provide  its  services  directly  or  through 
voluntary  agencies.  It  appears  that  the  latter  method  has  been 
successfully  used  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  btates  where  many  voluntary 
agencies  receive  public  funds  for  providing  personal  services  to  welfare 
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recipients.  Perhaps  the  Government  might  purchase  these  services  where 
the  voluntary  organizations  are  able  to  provide  the  type  of  program 
required. 

Safeguards  could  be  established  for  such  a program  and  the 
Government  could  take  the  following  points  into  consideration  before 
purchasing  services: 

1.  The  ability  of  the  voluntary  agency  to  carry  the  services  as 
economically  and  efficiently  as  the  Government. 

2.  The  readiness  of  Government  to  delegate  responsibilities  to 
voluntary  agencies  and  provide  advice,  standards  and  regulations. 

3.  The  readiness  of  the  agency  to  write  reports,  permit  scrutiny 
of  records,  and  review  of  reports  by  government  officials. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  service  under  consideration,  e.g.  adoption 
and  family  counselling. 

The  price  of  these  services  purchased  by  Government  from 
voluntary  agencies  should  be  set  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  or 
at  the  cost  of  a comparable  service  provided  by  Government,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.  When  the  Government  enters  into  such  an  arrangement, 
contracts  should  be  specific  and  standards  and  eligibility  requirements 
should  be  clearly  set  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  voluntary  and  private  welfare  agencies 
possess  invaluable  assets  of  accumulated  social  experience  which  must 
be  conserved  and  used  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Certainly 
it  is  only  by  encouraging  private  agencies  that  the  Government  can 
obtain  the  assistance  of  many  public  minded  citizens  who  are  anxious  to 
help  out  in  welfare  programs.  A tremendous  rise  in  welfare  costs  in 
this  Province  makes  it  imperative  that  voluntary  organizations  be 


preserved  and  maintained. 
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E.  Relationship  with  Municipal  Welfare  Agencies 

The  municipalities  are  responsible  for  those  of  their  residents 
who  require  assistance  and  who  are  employable.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  neglected  children  until  such  time  as  these  children  may  be  committed 
by  a court  to  the  wardship  of  the  Province.  The  cities  maintain  well 
organized  welfare  offices  competing  for  staff  with  the  Province. 

In  the  towns,  counties,  and  rural  municipalities  the  duties  of 
the  welfare  officer  usually  fall  to  the  municipal  secretary  or  a senior 
citizen  retired  and  unpaid  for  his  services.  In  a brief  submitted  to 
this  Committee  the  Provincial  Department  offered  this  comment: 

"frequently  these  appointees  are  unfamiliar  with 
legislation,  extremely  judgemental,  and  without  the  time  or 
skill  to  devote  to  rehabilitation  measures.  Considerable  mis- 
understanding occurs  in  rural  areas  as  punitive  measures  appear 
self-evidently  correct  and  apprehension  of  children  by  reason 
of  poverty  (and/or  neglect)  may  occur  to  ' unload r problems  and 
welfare  costs  to  the  senior  government." 

The  defenders  of  local  administration  would  be  quick  to  point 
out  that  professional  provincial  welfare  workers  are  not  sufficiently 
hard-boiled.  Certainly  a transient  who  has  spent  the  day  in  the  local 
beer  parlour  can  demonstrate  his  need  for  a bed  and  breakfast.  whether 
he  is  entitled  to  such  consideration  is  another  matter. 

We  have  noted  that  the  Province  reimburses  the  municipal 
governments  for  30  per  cent  of  the  latter's  outlay  for  welfare  purposes 
which  in  the  current  fiscal  year  is  budgeted  at  about  3°  4 million  dollars. 
The  municipal  share  of  something  less  than  3/4  million  dollars  is  not 
onerous.  In  many  of  the  rural  municipalities  in  the  more  prosperous 
parts  of  the  Province  welfare  costs  are  relatively  insignif icant  - 
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e.g.  in  M.  D.  billow  Creek  #26  the  outlay  for  welfare  is  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  $2,000  annually  and  of  this  amount  the  Province  pays 
80  per  cent. 

The  Provincial  Department  does  not  exercise  control  over  the 
municipalities  either  as  to  the  minimum  level  of  living  of  those  to 
whom  assistance  is  given  or  as  to  rates  of  assistance.  These  latter  do* 
therefore,  vary  from  town  to  town  and  from  district  to  district.  The 
Department  does  not  possess  the  facilities  to  police  municipal  welfare 
services  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so. 

How  effective  is  this  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
Province  and  the  municipalities? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Province  should  assume 
the  whole  of  this  cost  and  administer  all  social  assistance  from  the 
regional  offices.  The  decision  as  to  whether  any  particular  case  is 
a responsibility  of  the  Province  or  the  municipality  hinges  upon  two 
criteria  - residence  and  employability.  In  many  instances  the  decision 
is  apparently  difficult.  The  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the 
Province  would  relieve  the  administrators  of  this  responsibility  and  is, 
therefore,  attractive.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Province  care 
for  all  casualties  and  that  the  municipalities  concern  themselves  with 
rehabilitation  and  prevention.  The  wall  between  the  responsibility  of 
the  Province  and  municipalities  has  already  been  breached  in  that  the 
regional  welfare  offices  are  now  helping  welfare  applicants  who  have 
been  refused  help  by  the  municipalities. 
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There  are  several  arguments  in  favour  of  the  present  division 
of  responsibility.  Unfortunately  they  apply  mainly  to  rural  munici- 
palities: 

1.  Indigent  families  frequently  require  immediate  help  - the  town 
or  municipal  secretary  acting  as  welfare  officer  is  more  readily 
accessible  than  the  provincial  regional  welfare  office. 

2.  The  development  of  an  impersonal,  well  oiled  welfare  machine 
may  diminish  the  deterrent  effect  on  potential  welfare  seekers 
which  stems  from  members  of  his  local  council  knowing  that  he 
is  on  welfare. 

3.  If  the  municipality  is  sharing  the  cost  of  social  assistance  it 
has  some  incentive  to  find  work  for  employables. 

It  is  difficult  however  to  weigh  these  arguments  fairly.  The 
top  administrative  personnel  in  Central  Office  as  well  as  the  director 
of  at  least  one  regional  office  are  in  favour  of  the  Province  assuming 
the  whole  of  the  cost  and  responsibility  of  social  assistance.  The 
director  of  the  regional  office  concedes  that  someone  in  the  munici- 
pality would  still  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  emergency  cases. 

They  would  arrange  for  credit  at  a grocery  store  and  a regional  officer 
would  interview  the  applicant  the  following  day. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  for  the  retention  of  munici- 
pal responsibility  for  social  assistance,  even  in  the  cities  where  there 
is  a duplication  of  physical  facilities  and  personnel,  is  the  maintenance 
of  local  responsibility.  In  this  era  of  centralization  and  "big  govern- 
ment” when  a great  deal  of  the  administrative  as  well  as  financial 
responsibility  for  such  local  matters  as  health  and  education  have 
already  been  transferred  to  Edmonton  we  feel  that  it  is  difficult  to 
place  a monetary  value  upon  this  intangible  asset.  /e  are,  therefore, 
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in  favor  of  retaining  the  urban  municipal  welfare  offices  even  though 
some  savings  might  be  achieved  by  their  amalgamation  with  the  provincial 
regional  offices. 

In  most  rural  municipalities  and  towns  the  secretary  doubles 
as  welfare  officer.  An  interesting-  development  has  occurred  in  two 
instances  where  the  municipalities  included  in  a health  unit  have  em- 
ployed a full-time  welfare  officer.  These  have  been  the  health  units  of 
Leduc-Strathcona  and  Barons-Eureka.  The  latter  unit  comprises  the  two 
municipalities  of  Taber  #14  and  Lethbridge  #25.  The  rural  population, 
including  hamlets,  is  about  15,500  and  that  of  the  four  towns  of  Coaldale, 
Picture  Butte,  Barons,  and  Nobleford  some  4,200  for  a total  population 
of  roughly  20,000.  The  Provincial  Government  pays  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  and  the  municipalities  40  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  35  cents  per 
head  of  population. 

The  Barons-Eureka  area  includes  a considerable  acreage  devoted 
to  specialty  crops  such  as  canning  crops,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets. 
Farmers  require  a relatively  large  number  of  labourers  to  tend  these 
crops,  but  for  short  periods.  This  adds  to  the  numbers  of  families 
seeking  social  assistance  during  the  winter  - approximately  one  hundred. 
The  chronic  cases  are  taken  over  by  the  provincial  regional  office  under 
the  social  allowance  program  and  they  tend  to  become  semi-permanent 
welfare  recipients.  The  transfer  cases  have  amounted  to  as  many  as  one 
hundred  per  year  although  this  includes  some  backlog  picked  up  after 
the  institution  of  the  Social  Allowance  Program  in  1961. 
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The  social  welfare  worker  in  this  area  admits  that  he  is 
only  skimming  the  surface  - particularly  as  far  as  rehabilitation  and 
prevention  are  concerned.  He  has  been  concerning  himself  with  social 
assistance,  child  welfare,  family  welfare,  juvenile  probation,  family 
court,  mental  health,  and  rehabilitation.  He  has  found  the  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  School  most  useful.  This  school  for  unemployed 
persons  operates  during  the  winter  months  under  the  auspices  of  the 
provincial  Departments  of  Education  and  Labour.  The  objective  is  to 
give  unemployed  persons  enough  secondary  education  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  a trade  training  and  then  provide  instruction  in  that 
trade. 

The  welfare  officer  in  Barons-Eureka  is  not  prepared  to  concede 
that  the  provincial  regional  office  should  take  over  social  assistance 
from  the  rural  municipalities.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  a specialized 
welfare  officer  working  in  a health  unit  can  do  a good  job  and  that  with 
this  set-up  the  local  council  gains  an  understanding  of  the  welfare 
problem.  While  the  scale  of  assistance  in  the  municipalities  is  left 
to  the  local  council  the  scale  tends  to  be  roughly  comparable  to  that 
provided  by  the  Province. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  municipalities 
are  too  zealous  in  "apprehending”  neglected  children  in  order  to  escape 
financial  responsibility  for  them  as  they  do  once  these  children  are 
made  wards  of  the  Government.  The  welfare  worker  feels  that  such 
children  are  better  off  in  their  own  homes  than  in  foster  homes  if 


conditions  in  the  former  are  at  all  tolerable. 
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It  seems  likely  that  a saving  could  be  effected  by  combining 
the  municipal  welfare  office  in  the  larger  centres  with  the  provincial 
regional  office.  Such  an  amalgamation  would  eliminate  some  duplication 
of  physical  facilities  and  make  better  use  of  personnel.  It  would  also 
serve  to  integrate  welfare  services.  We  have  already  indicated  that  the 
existence  of  two  welfare  agencies  with  shared  responsibility  for  neglected 
children  may  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  child.  Even  within  the 
provincial  organization  it  will  likely  prove  desirable  to  integrate  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  more  closely  with  the  Public  Assistance  Branch. 
Children  are  a part  of  family  units  and  can  best  be  helped  in  that 
context  by  one  branch  rather  than  two. 

The  practice  of  appointing  a welfare  officer  for  a health 
unit  appears  to  be  a satisfactory  method  of  handling  welfare  in  the 
rural  municipalities  and  counties.  We  expect  to  see  more  of  these 
appointed,  but  suggest  that  the  initiative  should  be  left  to  local 
governments  since  they  are  in  a better  position  to  assess  their  needs. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  municipal  welfare  offices  in  the 
cities  should  be  combined  with  provincial  regional  offices  appears  to 
hinge  on  an  evaluation  of  the  monetary  savings  and  logical  integration 
of  welfare  services  as  against  the  merits  of  local  autonomy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  place  a dollar  and  cents  value  on  this  intangible  advantage. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  toward  a 
centralization  of  welfare  services  under  provincial  administration. 

As  we  have  noted,  municipal  responsibility  for  any  particular 
welfare  cases  hinges  upon  the  twin  criteria  of  residence  and  employ- 
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ability.  Neither  lends  itself  to  precise  and  unequivocal  definition 
and  much  time,  effort,  and  frustration  result  from  the  attempt.  The 
Committee  was  unanimous  in  its  agreement  that  these  two  criteria  should 
be  abolished.  If  this  were  done  the  municipalities  would  presumably 
accept  all  legitimate  applications  for  social  assistance  regardless  of 
residence  or  employability  of  the  applicant. 

The  Committee  found  evidence  that  the  working  relationships 
among  provincial,  municipal,  and  private  welfare  agencies  and  workers 
were  extremely  good.  Although  there  is  sometimes  disagreement  as  to 
jurisdiction  at  the  case  level,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising,  a spirit 
of  co-operation  and  mutual  respect  prevails  among  those  responsible 
for  administration. 

F . Relationship  with  Federal  Welfare  Agencies 

We  have  noted  that  the  costs  of  all  of  the  provincial  welfare 
programs,  with  the  exception  of  Mother's  Allowances,  Supplementary 
Allowances,  and  Child  Welfare  are  shared  by  the  Federal  Government e 
No  new  applications  under  any  of  these  categories,  along  with  the  old 
provincial  Widow's  Pensions  and  Disabled  Persons  Pensions  has  been 
accepted  since  the  inception  of  the  Social  Allowance  Program  in  June  of 
1961.  Provision  for  citizens  who  would  have  fallen  in  any  of  these  four 
groups  is  now  afforded  by  Social  Allowance  and,  in  practice,  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  Federal  Government* 

The  cost  of  the  above  four  programs  diminishes  each  year 
since  the  recipients  either  move  into  another  category  such  as  Old  Age 
Assistance  or  Old  Age  Security,  their  children  grow  up,  or  the  recipient 
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is  deceased.  Time  is  tidying  up  these  duplications  in  the  administrative 
machinery. 

There  is  a trend  in  the  welfare  pattern  right  across  Canada 
to  shift  from  the  fixed  categorical  pension , which  rather  tends  to  fit 
the  recipient  like  Procrustes’  bed,  to  the  Social  Allowance  Program 
which  adjusts  the  welfare  payment  to  the  particular  recipient’s  need. 
Permissive  legislation  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Alberta 
Legislature  to  abandon  the  three  Pederal-Provincial  Programs  of  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Disables  Persons  Allowance  and  Blind  Persons  Allowance  in 
favor  of  accepting  new  applicants  under  the  Social  Allowance  Program. 

No  Supplementary  Allowance  is  paid  under  these  three  programs 
and  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  fairer,  simpler,  and  more  economical  to 
handle  them  as  a part  of  Social  Allowance.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  an  agreement  with  the  Pederal  Government  to  permit  this  change. 
Apparently  a majority  of  the  provinces  are  in  favor  of  this  revision. 

The  present  recipients  of  pensions  under  these  three  programs 
would  likely  be  given  the  option  of  continuing  or  of  accepting  Social 
Allowance  as  was  done  in  1961.  Although  those  who  stood  to  gain  would 
undoubtedly  stick  with  the  present  arrangement,  time  again  would  tidy 
up  this  complication.  It  appears  likely  that  eventually  the  welfare 
program  will  be  simplified  to  the  point  where  we  will  have  only  a 
Contributory  Pension  Plan  at  the  national  level,  a Social  Allowance 
Program  at  the  provincial  and  a Social  Assistance  Program  at  the 
municipal  level.  This  would  greatly  simplify  administrative  machinery 
and  prove  a solace  to  those  of  us  with  tidy  minds. 
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G.  Levels  of  Assistance 


The  Provincial  Department  has  managed  to  translate  that 
euphemistic  phrase  "a  minimum  socially  acceptable  standard  of  living” 
into  dollars  and  cents  to  cover  basic  human  needs  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  medical  services.  Guides  have  been  established  based 
upon  the  research  of  the  Home  Economists  Division  of  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Pood  and  clothing  allowances  vary  by  age, 
sex  and  size  of  family  with  additions  for  special  circumstances.  These 
are  set  forth  in  Appendix  A of  the  Department  Manual  and  are  not, 
incidentally,  easy  to  find  since  this  adequate  but  ponderous  document 
lacks  both  an  index  and  consecutive  page  numbering. 

These  schedules  are  intended  to  be  used  as  a guide  but  are  the 
maximum  amounts  available.  They  represent  an  average  of  prices  in  urban 
super  markets  and  country  general  stores.  The  same  rates  are  used  for 
both  social  allowance  and  social  assistance.  However,  since  the  latter 
is  deemed  to  be  of  short  duration,  only  emergent  need  for  clothing, 
drugs,  and  dental  care  is  provided  for  while  in  the  former  a regular 
allowance,  proven  costs,  and  medical  card  are  provided. 

Allowances  for  shelter  are  based  upon  average  rentals  pre- 
vailing in  the  district  and  the  size  of  the  family.  Mortgage  payments, 
taxes,  and  fire  insurance  may  be  paid  on  a monthly  basis  in  lieu  of  rent 
provided  the  aggregate  of  these  does  not  exceed  the  average  rent. 

Regular  allowances  are  provided  for  fuel  while  special 
authorizations  are  obtainable  for  optical  services,  transportation, 
burial  expenses,  and  small  incidental  items. 
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An  effort  is  made  to  relate  the  level  of  assistance  provided 
to  the  environment  in  which  the  welfare  recipient  is  living.  A rural 
family  has  a different  level  of  need  from  one  living  in  a city  and  is, 
or  should  be,  able  to  provide  for  itself  garden  produce,  milk,  meat,  and 
eggs.  Whether  the  head  of  the  family  will  strive  to  help  himself  when 
government  stands  ready  to  relieve  him  of  this  responsibility  depends 
largely  on  the  individual.  In  some  areas  assistance  to  rural  families 
has  been  limited  to  food  and  then  held  down  to  as  low  as  25/k  of  the 
maxima  permitted. 

A family  living  in  "the  west  end"  is  not  required  to  move  to 
a slum  area  in  order  to  receive  emergent  assistance.  In  granting  assist- 
ance for  a short  period  some  consideration  is  given  to  the  established 
economic  level  to  which  a family  is  accustomed. 

We  have  pointed  out  previously  that  municipalities  need  not 
conform  to  these  provincial  standards  in  granting  assistance. 

Whether  or  not  these  allowances  are  "adequate"  involves  an 
element  of  subjective  judgment.  There  is  good  reason  to  keep  them  at 
minimum  but  adequate  levels.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  families  and 
individuals  who  are  self-supporting  and  yet  who  live  on  a lower  standard 
than  those  dependent  upon  welfare.  This  is  demoralizing  to  those  who 
strive  to  provide  for  themselves  and  offers  an  incentive  to  many  to 
join  the  ranks  of  welfare  recipients.  It  is  essential  to  keep  this 
gap  as  narrow  as  possible.  If  the  head  of  a family  finds  that  he  can 
obtain  as  much  through  welfare  as  he  can  earn  he  may  be  sorely  tempted 
to  abandon  his  search  for  employment. 
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At  the  present  time  any  earnings  which  a family  receiving 
social  allowance  may  make  is  deducted  from  their  welfare  payment.  This 
practice  is  consistent  with  "the  budget  approach"  of  determining  the 
recipient’s  need.  However,  it  does  not  encourage  the  family  to  put 
forth  their  best  effort  again  to  become  self-supporting. 

We  suggest  that  ways  be  sought  to  permit  social  allowance 
recipients  to  retain  a part  at  least  of  their  own  earnings  by  not  having 
their  welfare  payments  reduced  by  the  full  amount  of  such  earnings.  It 
may  be  possible  to  do  this  on  a sliding  scale  - e.g.  reducing  payments 
by,  say,  75  cents  on  the  first  dollar  earned  and  25  cents  on  the 
hundredth  dollar.  The  objective  would  be,  of  course,  to  encourage  the 
family  to  earn  as  much  as  possible. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties  involved  in  this 
departure.  Those  families  whose  earnings  are  less  than  their  neighbors' 
combined  earnings  and  welfare  payments  may,  with  some  justification, 
ask  for  welfare.  Should  this  demand  be  granted  the  end  result  may  be 
a government  guaranteed  minimum  level  of  income  for  all  citizens. 

This  end  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  promote.  What  we  seek  is  a means  to 
encourage  welfare  families  to  expand  their  earnings  progressively  until 
they  are  again  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

H.  Efficiencies  and  Safeguards 

The  Department's  procedures  have  been  formalized  and  clearly 
defined.  They  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Departmental  Policy  Manual 
in  connection  with  each  welfare  program.  Applicants  must  complete  a 
declaration,  stating  the  need  for  assistance  and  giving  the  Department 
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authority  to  contact  all  and  any  source  of  income  or  reserve  funds. 

Where  insurance  is  involved  statements  are  obtained  from  the  insurance 
company  involved. 

Unemployed  applicants  are  required  to  register  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  and  the  Department  states  that  close  contact 
is  maintained  with  the  employment  situation.  Claims  based  upon  inability 
to  work  for  medical  reasons  must  be  supported  by  a written  statement 
from  a doctor.  Other  sources  of  assistance  are  also  reviewed  including 
family  resources,  D.V.A. , Veteran’s  Welfare  Benefits,  clothing  banks, 
and  assistance  from  other  private  agencies. 

In  rural  areas  applicants  are  usually  familiar  to  the  social 
worker  who  is  aware  of  their  background  and  habits. 

When  a married  woman  applies  for  emergent  help  the  husband  is 
contacted  before  a second  issue  is  made  - usually  at  the  same  time  as  a 
home  visit  is  made.  The  first  issue  of  assistance  is  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Regional  Office.  The  application,  together  with  the 
social  history  of  the  applicant,  are  forwarded  to  Central  Office.  Each 
application  is  reviewed  by  the  program  supervisor  and  checked  for  cross 
references  - e.g.  a woman  may  have  previously  received  help  as  an 
unmarried  woman,  married,  and  later  became  divorced  and  now  be  living 
in  a common-law  relationship. 

The  need  of  the  applicant  is  assessed,  the  amount  of  assistance 
determined,  and  the  Regional  Office  advised.  The  record  is  then  processed 


by  the  Accounts  Branch. 
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The  municipalities  recover  80 % of  the  outlays  which  they  have 
made  by  submitting  a monthly  statement  to  Central  Office.  This  pro- 
cedure causes  some  concern  to  the  Department  since  they  lack  "facilities 
for  the  back  checking  on  assistance  given  in  the  municipalities".  It 
also  causes  concern  to  the  municipalities.  Mr,  D.  K.  Wass,  Super- 
intendent of  the  City  of  Edmonton  Welfare  Department  offered  this  comment 
in  his  brief  to  the  Committee: 

"In  1963  we  recovered  from  the  Provincial  Government 
approximately  1i>650, 000.  Many  of  these  items  are  small  accounts, 
drug  prescriptions,  emergency  issues  of  food,  etc.  An  outdated 
accounting  system  requires  verification  by  receipt  from  the 
client  of  every  claim  we  make  to  the  Province.  As  we  issue 
assistance  by  cheque  the  insistence  on  individual  receipts 
requires  a great  volume  of  paper  work  in  our  office. 

We  have  made  several  requests  for  simplification  of 
this  procedure  to  no  avail,  vi/e  have  suggested  an  affidavit  to 
cover  our  claim  plus  audit  procedures  satisfactory  to  the 
Province  but  this  voluminous  paper  work  is  still  required.  The 
Glassco  Commission  pointedly  referred  to  this  type  of  elaborate, 
costly  control  procedures. 

By  agreement  between  the  Provincial  Department  and  our 
Department,  we  supervise  temporary  wards  where  the  parents  live 
in  Edmonton  and  we  have  worked  with  the  family  previously  on  a 
protection  basis.  This  presently  involves  approximately  250 
children.  The  Province  reimburses  our  expenditures  for  board, 
clothes,  etc.,  on  behalf  of  these  children.  This  presently 
involves  a detailed  monthly  billing  of  all  expenditures  running 
to  several  pages. 

A much  simpler  procedure  would  be  the  establishment  of 
the  average  daily  cost  of  maintaining  a child  in  care,  and  simply 
billing  for  the  number  of  days'  care  provided  each  month.  The 
rate  could  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  based  on  actual  expend- 
itures. " 


It  would  appear  that  the  Department  is  well  organized  and  that 
formal  safeguards  have  been  taken  to  check  proposed  payments  carefully 
before  they  are  made  by  means  of  cross  checking,  systematic  contact 
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with  clients,  and  use  of  the  budget  control  sheet.  However,  the 
machine  is  no  better  than  its  operator.  The  level  of  efficiency  must, 
in  the  end,  depend  upon  the  competence  of  the  welfare  worker.  Lack  of 
qualified  staff  and  heavy  caseloads  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
provide  an  efficient  and  effective  program. 

The  present  Social  Allowance  Program  does  make  it  possible 
for  some  recipients  to  abuse  this  program.  For  example,  wives  who  are 
separated  from  their  husbands  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  Social  Allowance 
may  establish  a " common-lav/'  relationship  with  another  man  and  abuse 
this  basically  good  program.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  if  a 
woman  is  actually  living  common-law  with  another  man,  not  her  husband, 
and  this  creates  a problem  to  administrators  of  this  program.  There 
is  no  policy  at  the  present  time  to  recover  an  overpayment  of  Social 
Allowance. 

Untrained  and  inexperienced  workers  who  provide  public 
assistance  often  make  recipients  feel  guilty  about  receiving  assistance 
rather  than  providing  casework  and  supportive  help. 

It  is  important  that  adoption  workers  be  skilled  and  well 
trained  in  this  field.  Many  prospective  adoptive  parents  lose  faith  in 
an  inexperienced  worker  who  is' arranging  the  adoption.  Often  inexperi- 
enced workers  have  prejudices  that  prevent  proper  adoptive  planning 
rather  than  facilitating  a decision  being  based  on  experience,  training, 
and  proper  evaluation. 

The  small  municipalities  appoint  welfare  workers  who  are 
already  saddled  with  other  responsibilities  and  usually  these  officers 
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have  neither  the  training,  the  time,  nor  the  interest  to  provide  any 
service  except  that  of  meeting  a crisis  situation.  This  is  not  often 
handled  in  an  effective  manner  and  a social  assistance  grant  is  depend- 
ent on  whether  the  worker  likes  the  person  involved.  Children  are 
sometimes  apprehended,  become  a ward  of  the  Province,  and  are  warped  by 
frequent  foster  home  moves,  when  preventive  counselling  services  to 
parents  might  keep  the  children  in  their  own  home.  We  underline  the 
word  "might"  as  it  appears  to  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  prove. 

There  is  particularly  a need  for  close  relationship  between 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
local  Welfare  Departments.  The  Health  Unit  staffs  throughout  the 
Province  are  often  the  first  to  become  aware  of  home  problems  and  the 
need  for  services. 

The  efficient  conduct  of  the  welfare  program  is  vitally 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  trained  and  competent  staff. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recruit 
large  numbers  of  welfare  workers  with  advanced  formal  training  in 
sociology  and  welfare  work.  In  any  event  such  people  are  not  available 
in  large  numbers.  Much  of  the  welfare  program  can  be  effectively 
carried  out  by  staff  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  people  and  their 
problems  and  have  that  rather  rare  type  of  personality  which  enables 
them  to  be  sympathetic  and  helpful  and  yet  firm  in  their  dealings  with 
welfare  clients.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  necessary  type  of 
training  might  be  provided  in  the  new  Vocational  Schools,  in  the  Junior 
Colleges,  and  at  University  level. 
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I . Employment  and  Welfare 

A number  of  briefs  were  presented  to  the  Committee  that  dealt 
with  the  matter  of  employment  and  welfare.  Mr.  E.  J.  Kibblewhite, 
Welfare  Officer,  Leduc-Strathcona  Health  Unit,  had  this  to  say  in  his 
brief: 


MIt  is  suggested  that  the  present  policy  of  not 
requiring  work  for  money,  goods,  and  services  provided  through 
welfare  should  be  carefully  re-examined.  The  principle  of  ’work 
for  pay’  is  a sound  one.  Are  we  not  tending  to  build  up  an 
expectation  that  the  States  must  hand  out  all  we  need  with  no 
contribution  expected  in  return?  Labour  for  pay  is  personally 
satisfying  as  well,  or  should  be.1’ 

The  Salvation  Army  brief  had  this  to  say  about  employment 
and  welfare: 


"Whilst  appreciating  the  human  understanding  which 
motivates  the  working  of  the  Department,  concern  is  felt  that 
social  assistance  should  not  reach  a level  where  the  incentive  to 
work  is  taken  away.  Many  men  accept  a lower  standard  of  living 
than  they  need.  They  can  sleep  in  the  Provincial  Hostel  or  the 
Salvation  Army  Hostel  and  receive  two  hot  meals  daily,  then  go  to 
another  religious  group  for  further  meals,  receive  clothing  from 
such  organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army,  play  games  in  a Day 
Centre,  and  instead  of  this  being  a temporary  easement  of  a 
situation,  it  tends  to  become  a permanent  way  of  living,  and  such 
clients  seem  loath  to  seek  work.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  men  who  constantly  seek  casual  labour  at  our  Centres, 
such  as  sno w clearing,  putting  on  storm  windows,  cutting  grass, 
etc.,  and  these  pay  their  way  weekly.  However,  there  are  those 
who  spurn  casual  labour,  saying,  ’Why  should  I?  I am  on  Provincial.' 
Unfortunately,  many  of  these  men  ’drink'  their  cheque  on  the  first 
day  or  so  and  then  come  to  us  for  the  rest  of  the  month  for  food 
and  shelter.  We  feel  it  is  demoralizing  to  be  permanently  unem- 
ployed, and  thought  should  be  given  to  provide  employment  for  such 
men,  even  though  this  be  uneconomical.  We  are  not  advocating 
working  for  welfare,  and  are  readily  av/are  of  the  problems  of 
working  on  a minimum  wage,  but  we  do  query  whether  a person  is 
deterred  from  accepting  casual  labour  or  short  term  jobs  because 
of  being  assured  of  receiving  regular  assistance  under  this  program. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when  men  are  assured  of  an  income 
without  the  necessity  of  working,  time  lies  heavily  on  their  hands, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency. " 
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A brief,  entitled  "Work  for  Relief”  by  Brian  Iverson  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council,  had  this  to  say: 

’’Calling  for  a return  to  the  woodpile  is  no  longer  an 
acceptable  answer.  Nor  does  it  make  economic  sense.  The  myth 
that  many  public  assistance  recipients  are  lazy  or  shiftless  has 
long  since  been  exposed  both  by  our  wartime  experience  (when  even 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  worked)  and  more  recently  by  studies 
and  demonstration  projects  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  But 
we  do  know  that  people  who  possess  only  limited  skills  today 
require  special  assistance  if  they  are  going  to  fulfill  a pro- 
ductive economic  role  in  our  technological  world,  if,  in  short, 
they  are  to  find  jobs.  And  above  all  else,  jobs  must  be  available. 

But  surely,  it  might  be  argued,  putting  the  employable 
unemployed  to  work  is  better  than  permitting  them  to  sit  idly  at 
home  - if  unemployed  men  do  in  fact  sit  idly  at  home.  Pew  people 
would  disagree  that,  for  anyone,  productive  activity  is  better 
than  idleness  and  worry,  for  the  psychological  effect  of  prolonged 
unemployment  is  very  bad.  But  it  is  most  important  that  we 
distinguish  between  forced  labour  and  genuine  jobs. 

A further  area  of  confusion  arises  in  considering  the 
value  of  active  work  to  the  individual.  It  is  often  stated  by 
those  advocating  'work  for  relief’  programs  that  if  applicants 
for  public  assistance  can  be  assigned  to  relief  projects  they  will 
be  enabled  to  maintain  skills  and  habits  of  work,  and  that  this 
will  facilitate  their  re-entry  into  the  regular  labour  force. 

While  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  commendable 
objective  has  been  reached  in  a few  American  projects,  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  establishes  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  might  be  supposed,  primarily  because  of  tiie  type  of  work 
project  usually  chosen.  And  here  a disturbing  paradox  emerges. 

If  socially  useful  projects  can  be  found  for  a 'work  for  relief 
scheme,  they  inevitably  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  otherwise 
available  under  regular  public  works  programs. 

There  is,  of  course,  a place  for  work  activity  in  a 
rehabilitation  or  retraining  program.  But  in  such  cases  the 
objective  is  to  enhance  the  employability  of  the  individual  so 
that  he  can  obtain  and  hold  gainful  employment  in  the  normal 
labour  market,  not  to  exact  the  pound  of  flesh. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  With  the  Canadian 
unemployment  rate  ranging  from  four  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force,  the  day  has  passed  when  the  individual  can  be  expected  to 
'make  it  on  his  own'.  Our  basic  educational  systems,  as  well  as 
job  training  facilities  are  not  yet  geared  to  present-day  require- 
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merits.  Massive  retraining  programs  may  be  necessary  if  the  full 
potential  of  Canada's  present  labour  force  is  to  be  realized. 

To  assign  all  those  who  are  now  unemployed  to  ’work  for  relief' 
programs  would  be  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the  corner  of  a rug. 

We  might  not  see  it  so  readily,  but  it  would  still  be  there." 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  a brief  submitted  to  the 

Committee  pointed  out  that  the  problem  is  essentially  not  enough  jobs 

available  of  a type  which  many  welfare  recipients  can  satisfactorily 

fill. 


"The  average  welfare  recipient  must  be  recognized  as  a 
'displaced'  person  - displaced  by  our  changing  social  economy  - 
i.e.  pre-fabricated  construction,  machines,  automation.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  work  available  for  the  labourer  of  40  to 
60  years  of  age.  Even  younger  men  who  are  unskilled  frequently 
cannot  be  employed.  At  present  approximately  seven  per  cent  of 
the  total  labour  force  in  Canada  is  unemployed.  The  big  majority 
of  these  persons  are  unskilled  'workers.  In  spite  of  an  unprec- 
edented building  boom  in  Alberta,  the  majority  of  unemployed 
workers  came  from  construction  labouring. 

Within  the  total  there  are  a few  chronically  unemployed 
persons.  Because  of  repeated  failures,  these  men,  for  psycho- 
logical reasons,  are  unemployable  - they  compulsively  re-enact 
their  failure  in  order  to  blame  society  instead  of  themselves. 

The  long  term  skilled  help  of  a social  worker  is  the  main  alter- 
native for  this  individual." 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  organize  specific  work  projects  for  welfare  recipients.  This  may 
have  had  merit  during  the  depression  when  work  simply  was  not  available. 
Under  these  conditions  "leaf  raking"  may  have  been  better  than  nothing. 
"Make  Work  Projects"  simply  aren't  good  enough  today.  The  objective 
should  be  rather  to  fit  these  people  back  into  the  stream  of  employment 
where  they  perform  useful  services  and  receive  the  market  rate  of  pay. 

In  short  the  emphasis  should  be  on  rehabilitation  of  welfare  recipients 
rather  than  on  insisting  that  they  work  at  something  whether  or  not 


such  work  is  productive. 
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J • Preventive  » elf are  Field 

We  regard  this  aspect  of  the  welfare  program  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  We  cannot  ignore  it  because  of  the  promise  which  it 
holds  both  in  restoring  the  well  being  of  troubled  citizens  before  they 
appear  on  the  welfare  rolls  and,  in  the  longer  run,  of  staunching  the 
flow  of  welfare  dollars. 

The  real  problem  lies  in  detecting  the  marginal  family  and 
offering  help  before  a crisis  occurs.  In  this  sense  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  rehabilitation  which  can  only  be  attempted  after  a 
breakdown.  In  an  able  brief  presented  to  this  Committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  welfare  it  is  argued  that  prevention  is  a community 
responsibility  and  cannot  be  implanted  from  the  outside  - i.e.  it 
must  originate  within  the  community  consciousness  and  must  have  regard 
to  the  total  cross  section  of  community  life  and  its  economic,  health, 
educational,  religious,  and  social  aspects.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
role  of  government  must  be  to  offer  encouragement  and  guidance  to  the 
community  to  enable  it  to  mobilize  its  energy  and  resources  for  self- 
betterment - in  short,  for  community  organization. 

The  following  guide  lines  have  been  suggested  as  an  approach 
to  this  problem: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a community  screening  and  referral  centre 
which  would  keep  a registry  of  public  and  voluntary  resources  and 
try  to  co-ordinate  activities  so  as  to  avoid  needless  duplication. 

2.  Establishment  of  a local  group  to  stimulate  work  programs  to 
supplement  income  of  marginal  families. 

3.  Organization  of  a group  to  stimulate  housing  and  re-housing 
programs  for  marginal  families. 
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4.  The  development  of  recreational  facilities  for  all  ages  and 
categories  of  people,  recognizing  the  need  for  education  in  the 
use  of  increasing  leisure  time. 

5.  The  development  of  counselling  services  re: 

(a)  Marital  problems  and  family  planning 

(b)  Child  behavior  problems 

(c)  Alcoholism 

(d)  Legal  problems 

(e)  Budgeting  and  credit  buying 

(f)  Educational  problems 

(g)  Intelligent  re-location  of  families 

(h)  Unwed  mothers 

6.  The  organization  of  day-care  centres  for  children  of  working 
mothers  and  homemaker  services  for  temporarily  incapacitated 
parents* 

7.  The  promotion  of  research  on  use  of  community  funds  and  resources, 
and  in  forecasting  changing  conditions  requiring  the  development 
of  new  resources. 

The  Committee  is  under  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties  of 
mobilizing  local  resources  to  help  marginal  families  to  help  themselves. 
The  greater  contribution  in  this  field  has  been  provided  by  the  private 
agencies  who  have  the  qualified  personnel,  the  time,  and  the  will  to 
help. 


It  is  suggested  that  a greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
prevention  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  welfare  structure. 

1.  More  time  should  be  devoted  to  children  in  foster  homes  by  their 
welfare  worker  and  in  finding  better  foster  homes  which  will  make 
possible  fewer  transfers  of  children  from  home  to  home.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  move  children  more  quickly  from  institutions 
to  foster  homes 0 

2.  The  better  welfare  workers  should  be  assigned  to  the  care  of 
children  who  are  government  wards  and  who  are  available  for 
adoption.  Many  social  workers  are  not  qualified  by  training  or 
temperament  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  child  placement. 
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3.  At  the  local  level  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  upon  keeping 
children  in  their  own  homes  and  helping  parents  to  care  for  these 
children  rather  than  having  them  made  wards  of  the  government. 

4.  Better  counselling  service  to  the  unmarried  mother  and  her 
family,  if  possible,  offers  hope  of  reducing  the  large  number 

of  girls  who  are  repeaters.  Some  40  per  cent  of  the  illigitimate 
births  are  given  by  mothers  ’who  have  had  a previous  illigitimate 
child. 

5.  In  granting  assistance  to  families  under  the  public  assistance 
programs,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  an  assessment  of 
the  people  involved  - what  is  their  total  situation  and  to  what 
extent  can  they  exploit  their  own  resources  in  order  to  help 
themselves?  Once  assistance  is  granted  a greater  continuing 
effort  with  the  recipient  should  be  offered  with  the  goal  of 
getting  him  back  on  a self-sustaining  basis.  This  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  lacks  of  our  present  welfare  program  at  both 
the  local  and  provincial  level. 

A Social  Planning  and  Development  Branch  has  been  set  up 

within  the  Department  and  one  position  filled.  The  intent  was  to  define 

the  area  of  prevention,  establish  the  Department's  responsibility  and 

assess  the  resources  available  to  meet  this  need*  A planning  committee 

including  all  the  branch  heads  from  Central  Office  has  been  formed  and 

visits  made  to  a considerable  number  of  local  communities  throughout 

the  Province.  These  visits  establish  - 

"that  communities  are  generally  full  of  resources  to  treat  much  of 
their  own  ills  but  that  there  is  little  or  no  general  organization 
or  planning  in  their  activity". 

It  is  apparent  that  community  development  offers  a convenient 
approach  to  preventive  welfare.  Community  development  has  been  placed 
under  a cabinet  committee  and  may  finally  be  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Industry  and  Development.  Its  inclusion  in  the  Department  of  Welfare 


might  hamper  its  work  by  tarnishing  its  public  image. 
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The  Social  Planning  Division  of  the  Department  - 

nis  involved  in  a group  fostering  the  need  for  more  public  infor- 
mation in  planned  parenthood.  Our  caseloads  are  filled  with 
unwanted  children  born  without  any  public  conscience  into  poverty 
and  ignorance  and,  apart  from  the  human  suffering,  burdening  the 
economy  in  ever  increasing  numbers" • 

K.  Rehabilitative  Welfare  Work 

The  budgeted  outlay  for  1564-65  for  rehabilitation  is  about 
$130,000  apart  from  Metis  reha  ilitatioiio  Reimbursements,  largely  from 
the  Federal  Government  amount  to  about  $44,440. 

The  rehabilitation  program  is  largely  confined  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  unemployed  handicapped  persons  suffering 
from  physical  or  mental  deficiencies.  Four  workshops  are  maintained  in 
Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat. 

The  most  promising  area  for  the  extension  of  rehabilitation 
services  would  appear  to  be  in  directing  public  assistance  'hientp  who 
could  benefit  therefrom  into  retraining  programs. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATION S 
A . General  Conclusions 

The  Committee  was  impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  of  meeting  adequately  the  welfare  needs  of  our  citizens 
and,  on  the  other,  by  the  competence  and  dedication  of  the  civil 
servants  and  private  citizens  who  are  endeavouring  to  satisfy  these 
needs.  We  offer  the  following  comments  and  recommendations. 

The  structure  of  "the  welfare  machine"  is  almost  as  complex 


as  the  problems  with  which  it  is  striving  to  cope.  Three  levels  of 
government  are  involved  - each  sharing  in  the  costs  and  in.  administration 
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and  private  agencies  are  supplementing  government  services  in  those 
areas  in  which  interested  citizens  feel  that  governmental  services  are 
inadequate  or  that  they  themselves  can  best  make  a contribution. 

The  maze  of  government  programs  at  the  provincial  level  is 
gradually  being  simplified  and  consolidated.  The  old  categorical 
pensions  for  widows,  mothers  and  disabled  persons,  along  with  Supple- 
mentary Allowances,  for  all  of  which  no  new  applications  were  accepted 
after  the  implementation  of  the  Social  Allowance  Program  in  June  of 
1961  will  gradually  disappear.  Those  clients  who  elected  not  to 
transfer  to  the  newer  program  will  be  removed  from  the  rolls  as  they 
become  eligible  for  Old  Age  Security  or  are  deceased.  As  Supplementary 
Allowances  are  replaced  by  Social  Allowances  the  federal  Government 
will  share  half  the  cost. 

We  note  with  approval  the  efforts  being  presently  made  by  the 
Department  to  bring  the  three  shared  programs  of  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Disabled  Persons  Allowance  and  Blind  Persons  Allowance  under  the  Social 
Allowance  Program.  These  are  now'  pensions,  paying  $75  monthly. 
Allowances  based  upon  need  seem  more  equitable,  simpler  to  administer 
and,  we  think,  will  prove  no  more  costly.  This  change  is  contingent 
upon  approval  by  the  federal  Government  but  such  approval  seems  likely 
to  be  given  as  a number  of  provinces  are,  we  understand,  in  favor  of 
such  a change. 

B . Recommendations 

1.  The  Committee  is  in  agreement  that  the  two  conditions  of 

residence  and  employability  should  be  removed  from  the  granting 
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of  social  assistance.  Both  of  these  criteria  are,  in  many  instances, 
incapable  of  easy  interpretation  and  lead  to  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. With  their  removal  the  municipalities  would  handle  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  grants  under  Social  Assistance.  However, 
since  the  Province  is  already  reimbursing  the  municipalities  for 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  program  and  would  continue  to  do 
so,  the  additional  burden  to  the  municipalities  should  not  prove 
onerous.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of  these  qualifications  for 
Social  Assistance  would  leave  this  program  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities.  The  Provincial  Government  would 
continue  to  operate  hostels  for  transient  unemployed  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton. 

The  implementation  of  these  changes  would  eventually 
result  in  three  major  welfare  programs  for  Alberta: 

1.  The  Federal  Old  Age  Security  Program  to  be  replaced, 
probably  after  January  1,  1966,  by  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan 

2.  The  Provincial  Social  Allowance  Program 

3.  The  Municipal  Social  Assistance  Program 

Such  a simplification  would,  we  think,  make  for  an 
overall  program  which  would  be  easier  to  administer  and  to  under- 
stand. However,  while  the  Committee  is  agreed  upon  the  need  for 
simplification  of  the  Social  Assistance  Program,  it  wishes  to 
reserve  judgment  upon  whether  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
municipalities  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  provincial  - municipal  responsibility. 
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2.  We  have  been  concerned  with  duplication  between  the  welfare 
facilities  operated  by  the  Province  and  those  operated  by  the 
larger  cities.  The  Province  maintains  regional  offices  in  these 
centres  and  the  municipality  a welfare  office.  The  question 
immediately  presents  itself  as  to  whether  savings  could  not  be 
achieved  by  combining  the  two  offices  under  one  roof. 

We  think  that  this  is  quite  possible.  The  relevant 
consideration  is  as  to  whether  such  savings  would  be  worthwhile. 
Since  the  Province  handles  child  welfare  and  adoption,  social 
allowance  and  the  pension  programs,  and  since  these  services 
could  not  be  administered  as  efficiently  by  the  municipalities, 
the  provincial  offices  must  be  retained.  Since  many  citizens  do 
not  favor  the  trend  toward  centralization  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  Government  we  do  not  recommend 
abolition  of  the  municipal  welfare  offices  in  the  larger  centres, 

3.  In  the  rural  municipalities  we  believe  the  practice  which  has 
been  initiated  in  Leduc-Strathcona  and  Barons-Eureka  Health  Units 
of  appointing  a welfare  officer  is  working  well.  The  Health  Unit 
staff  is  able  to  refer  cases  to  the  welfare  officer  and  the  two 
units  work  together  as  a team.  'We  think  this  development  might 
well  serve  other  areas  and  that  other  rural  municipalities  should 
be  encouraged  to  follow  suit,  if  and  when  such  a step  seems 
appropriate. 

4.  We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  simplifying  and 
lessening  the  paper  work  which  is  presently  entailed  in  checking 
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municipal  claims  for  recovery  of  Social  Assistance  from  the 
Province.  It  would  appear  that  the  precautions  now  being  taken 
to  verify  claims  are  costing  more  than  is  being  saved.  The 
Organizations  and  Methods  Branch,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Provincial  Auditor , should  seek  to  devise  a more  efficient  means 
of  effecting  these  payments. 

5.  Prom  a submission  made  to  us  it  would  appear  that  a child  may 
be  either  a ward  of  the  Superintendent  of  Child  welfare  or  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Department  depending  upon  whether  his  case  is  classified 
as  one  of  neglect  or?  by  court  action,  of  delinquency.  The  child 
may  pass  from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other  and  possible  back 
again,  and,  in  each  case,  be  handled  by  a different  welfare  'worker. 
We  recommend  that  this  situation  be  investigated  to  determine 
whether  the  supervision  of  delinquent  children  should  be  vested 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  as  is 
the  practice  in  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan. 

6.  Prom  the  reports  and  submissions  which  we  have  received  it  is 
apparent  that  some  private  welfare  agencies  are  performing  a 
valuable  service.  Some  of  them  have  qualified  workers  in  special- 
ized fields  on  their  full  time  staff.  We  believe  that  the 
Government  might  make  fuller  use  of  services  provided  by  accredited 
Family  Service  Bureaus  on  a fee  basis. 

Government  agencies  experience  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  experienced  personnel  to  provide  these  services  and  there 


are  distinct  advantages  in  permitting  the  recipient  to  pay  for  at 
least  a part  of  the  cost  of  such  services  when  he  is  able  to  do  so. 
The  purchase  of  Homemaker  Service  to  care  for  the  elderly  in  their 
own  homes  is  a good  example. 

The  private  agencies  may  prove  best  equipped  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  the  community  to  prevent  marginal  families  slipping 
into  the  need  for  welfare.  We  have  no  illusions  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  preventive  welfare  and  of  rehabilitation  but  believe 
that  the  concept  of  community  development  offers  the  best  approach. 
Some  help  from  the  Government  may  also  prove  essential  to  stimulate 
organization  and  action.  In  the  shorter  run  we  suggest  that  the 
Department  should  be  prepared  to  accept  their  share  of  the  costs 
for  some  retraining  or  education  for  selected  recipients  of  Social 
Assistance.  Such  payments  may  represent  a sound  investment  if 
they  promote  the  regaining  of  the  family’s  financial  independence - 
7.  The  need  for  more  qualified  staff  is  evident.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a course  in 
social  work  at  the  University  or  Junior  College  level,  or  even  in 
the  Vocational  Schools.  If  instruction  were  offered  in  the  latter 
it  should  be  of  a practical  or  applied  type™  A start  has  already 
been  made  at  Mount  Royal  College  in  Calgary. 

The  present  shortage  of  social  workers  will  not  be 
remedied  for  some  time.  Training  facilities  alone  are  not  enough  - 
incentive  is  essential.  We  suggest  that  a study  be  undertaken  to 
compare  the  earnings  of  social  workers  with  the  earnings  of  those 
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in  comparable  professions,  V/e  believe  that  further  increases  in 
the  salary  schedules  of  social  workers  would  increase  the  supply 
of  them  available. 

8.  One  of  the  more  effective  means  of  increasing  the  number  of 
social  workers  available  is  to  extend  the  in-service  training 
program  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  This  program  is 
to  be  commended  - our  only  criticism  is  that  it  is  too  restricted. 
Such  courses  should  be  made  available  to  the  employees  of  other 
welfare  agencies  within  the  Province  as  well  as  to  departmental 
employees. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  social  workers 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the  specialized  capability  and 
training  of  those  available  in  actual  social  work. 

9.  V/e  have  noted  that  an  elderly  couple  may  receive  up  to  $90  each 
monthly  ($75  Old  Age  Security  plus  $15  Supplementary  A.lloT"ance^ 
and,  if  living  in  a Senior  Citizens  Home,  be  paying  $60  each. 

This  latter  charge  of  ,560  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  total  cost 
in  a Senior  Citizens  Home,  including  overhead  and  increasing  mainte- 
nance as  these  facilities  age.  It  would  appear  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  increase  the  charge  levied  by  these  homes  without 
imposing  a hardship  upon  welfare  recipients  who  are  using  them. 

10.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  institutional  services 
provided  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  adolescents  are 
inadequate  and  should  be  expanded.  However,  in  checking  with  the 
Department  we  find  that  some  expansion  is  already  planned  by  the 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare.  There  is  a waiting  list  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Provincial  Training  School  at  Red  Deer.  The  charge 
here  is  only  $15  per  month.  We  suggest  that  this  be  increased  and 
capital  accumulated  to  expand  this  type  of  facility. 

11.  We  suggest  that  means  be  sought  to  encourage  families 
receiving  Social  Allowance  to  increase  their  own  earnings.  The 
most  obvious  way  of  doing  this  is  not  to  reduce  their  welfare 
cheque  dollar  for  dollar  with  their  earnings.  Perhaps  a sliding 
scale  of  payment  deductions  could  be  worked  out  which  would  give 
welfare  families  an  incentive  progressively  again  to  become 
self- suppo  r t ing . 

12.  The  Committee  was  shocked  by  the  large  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  the  Province  and,  particularly,  by  the  number  born  to 
teenage  unmarried  mothers  and  to  "repeaters".  The  Committee 
deplores  the  social  and  moral  conditions  which  lead  to  the  birth 
of  these  illegitimate  children  and  believes  that  means  should  be 
sought  to  reduce  their  numbers. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  lack  of  birth  control 
information  aggravates  welfare  problems  and  inevitably  increases 
welfare  costs.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  such  information 
should  be  made  readily  available  to  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  it. 

13.  The  Committee  has  refrained  from  making  any  recommendations 
regarding  child  adoption  since  a special  committee  is  to  be 
appointed  to  deal  with  this  contentious  issue.  We  await  their 


report  with  interest. 
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Generally  the  Committee  is  in  favor  of  less  restrictive 
adoption  procedures.  There  is  evidence  that  the  qualifications 
for  adoption  are  too  rigid  in  Alberta,  Such  a cautious  policy 
may  appear  commendable  at  first  glance;  its  ultimate  effect  may 
be  to  deprive  some  children  of  an  opportunity  to  become  well 
adjusted  and  useful  citizens. 

14.  While  we  have  not  made  a detailed  study  of  the  incidence  of 
welfare  payments  in  rural  areas  we  believe  that  these  tend  to  be 
concentrated  in  certain  areas  where  the  farm  units  are  uneconomic 
owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  available  to  the  farmer,  be  it  poor 
soil,  rough  topography,  forest  cover  or  lack  of  working  capital 
for  machinery,  livestock  or  improvements.  We  suggest  that  a rural 
development  approach  under  such  a program  as  ARM  might  lead  to 
a significant  improvement  in  the  earning  capacity  of  rural  families 
in  such  sub-marginal  areas  and  thereby  reduce  welfare  payments. 

Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  welfare  expenditures  will  probably 
double  during  the  next  decade.  This  underlines  the  continuing  need  for 
greater  revenues  to  meet  these  expanding  expenditures. 
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I.  PREAMBLE  - MODERN  CONCEPTS 
A,  Network  of  Access  Roads 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  1940’s  Alberta  experienced 
growing  pains,  as  did  the  rest  of  this  country  through  the  post-war 
boom  years.  Up  to  this  time,  Alberta's  rural  residents  were  willing 
to  fall  back  on  the  team  and  wagon  during  the  spring  break-up  and 
during  rainy  weather  when  country  roads  were  impassable  to  motor 
vehicles.  However,  with  the  tremendous  economic  expansion  of  those 
years,  the  horse  and  buggy  fast  became  a legend  and  roads  became  a 
necessity.  As  is  true  in  other  fields  of  social  capital  financing, 
government,  and  in  this  case,  the  provincial  Department  of  Highways 
was  called  on  to  fill  this  exigency. 

The  development  of  Alberta’s  natural  resources,  led  by  the 
discovery  of  oil,  accentuated  the  need  for  more  and  better  roads,  as 
did  the  development  of  the  highway  motor  transport  industry.  It  became 
evident  that  some  of  the  assets  derived  from  the  development  of  the 
Province's  natural  resources  must  be  used  to  acquire  a new  asset  - a 
network  of  main  highways  and  access  roads  including  inter  area  and 
market  roads,  elaborate  urban  systems,  roads  to  resources,  and  tourist 
roads. 

In  1946,  Alberta’s  main  and  secondary  highways  totalled  4,560 
miles.  Included  in  this  total  was  a mere  530  miles  of  light  standard 
pavement  with  the  widest  boasting  a twenty-two  foot  surface  width. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31?  1947  the  Province  spent  just 
over  4 million  dollars  on  highway  construction.  By  comparison,  as  at 
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March  31?  1964  the  main  and  secondary  highway  system  totalled  b,520 
miles,  of  which  4,088  miles  were  paved.  Total  construction  costs 
during  the  1963  - 64  fiscal  year  amounted  to  more  than  3li  million 
dollars.  Although  costs  have  increased  in  almost  every  area  since  the 
war,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of  moving  earth  for  road 
construction  has  decreased  with  the  advent  of  modern  earth  moving 
equipment  that  will  carry  up  to  44  yards  per  load  at  speeds  up  to  30 
miles  per  hour. 

B . Advanced  Standards 

The  advancement  in  standards  from  narrow  two  lane  highways  to 
modern  structures  such  as  the  four  lane  divided  freeway  type  with  a 
total  paved  surface  of  80  feet  in  width  has  been  even  more  significant 
than  the  increase  in  mileage  over  this  period.  More  important,  too, 
than  those  developments  which  meet  the  eye,  are  the  increases  in 
standards  needed  to  accommodate  greater  traffic  weights  brought  about 
through  modern  transportation  developments.  It  has  been  proven  that 
width  as  well  as  depth  of  road-bed  must  be  considered  in  providing  a 
high  capacity  highway  where  the  traffic  volume  is  great. 

A comparison  in  terms  of  cost  per  mile  of  highways  built  in 
1947  with  those  built  in  1964  is  startling.  In  1947  the  best  road 
built  cost  approximately  325,000  per  mile  while  one  section  of  the  new 
four-lane  divided  highway  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary  cost  as  much  as 

3400.000  per  mile.  Alberta's  vehicle  registration  has  increased  from 

157.000  in  1947  to  over  half  a million  at  present,  and  is  increasing  at 


a rate  of  5 per  cent  per  year. 
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Historically  roads  were  probably  built  according  to  the  adage 
"the  squeaking  wheel  gets  the  grease".  Hence,  governments  tended  to 
use  highway  development  as  an  instrument  of  political  policy.  Today, 
economic  need,  rather  than  a political  climate,  must  be  considered  the 
primary  factor  in  determining  priorities.  Many  factors  enter  into  the 
determination  of  the  location  of  a highway  and  the  standards  to  which 
it  should  be  built.  We  will  refer  to  the  methods  used  to  resolve  these 
factors  further  on  in  the  report. 

Inevitably,  it  seems,  as  technological  advances  are  made, 
certain  dangers  arise  in  the  resulting  modern  designs  which  require 
regulation  and  control.  Thus  speed  and  safety  factors  have  become  a 
major  concern  and  a noteworthy  inherent  cost  in  the  design  and  mainten- 
ance of  highways. 

C . 'Typical  Modern  Highway  Services 

Along  with  new  concepts  in  modern  highway  design,  new  types 
©f  highway  services  have  evolved  to  facilitate  the  safe  movement  ©f 
traffic  on  our  highways.  Included  in  these  services  are: 

ft 

1.  Roadside  and  ribbon  development  controls  which 
limit  access  and  exit  points  along  multi-lane 
highways.  (Highway  commercial  developments  are 
limited  to  service  stations,  resaurants,  and  motels.) 

2.  Service  roads  constructed  to  serve  commercial 
developments. 

3.  Law  enforcement  and  traffic  control. 

4.  Special  maintenance  features  such  as  snow  ploughing, 
sanding  and  salting,  lane  marking,  and  the  placement 
of  standard  highway  signs. 


5. 


Highway  campsites. 
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D . Road  Grants  to  Local  Governments 

The  Department  of  Highways  provides  assistance  to  local 
governments  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  district  highways 
and  local  roads.  These  grants  are  made  under  three  categories , namely, 
regular  road  grants,  special  contingency  grants,  and  natural  resource 
road  grants. 

Regular  road  grants  are  paid  to  all  municipal  districts, 
counties,  and  improvement  districts.  These  grants  are  calculated 
according  to  a formula  which  takes  into  consideration  the  population, 
equalized  assessment,  terrain,  and  the  use  of  roads  measured  by  the 
number  of  cars  in  the  municipality,  and  are  based  on  75 % of  approved 
cost. 

Special  contingency  grants  totalling  about  3 million  dollars 
each  year  are  made  to  municipalities  for  the  construction  of  roads 
which  either  carry  a majority  of  traffic  originating  outside  7h<=  muniei 
pality,  or  which  are  exceptionally  difficult  to  build,  or  where  assess- 
ment adjacent  to  the  road  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  revenue  for  capital 
construction.  These  grants  are  on  a 100%  of  cost  basis,  except  where 
paving  is  done  and  then  it  is  on  a 75%  provincial  and  25%  municipal 
basis. 

Since  1959  an  amount  of  $500,000  has  been  voted  annually  for 
the  construction  of  natural  resource  roads.  These  roads  are  also  built 
on  a 75%  provincial  and  25 % municipal  basis.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a 
natural  resource  road  60%  of  the  traffic  on  the  road  must  be  transport 
traffic  related  to  the  development  of  such  natural  resources  as  timber, 


gravel,  or  oil. 
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Grants  are  also  made  for  the  construction  of  main  highways 
through  smaller  urban  centres.  These  grants  are  based  on  a 50%o  - 90 % 
contribution  by  the  Province.  In  the  case  of  the  large  urban  centres, 
grants  are  made  on  a basis  of  50%o  of  the  approved  cost  for  the  con- 
struction of  structures  required  generally  for  through  traffic. 

II.  FINDINGS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  wishes  to  record  its  gratitude  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Highways  for  the  help  afforded  and  the  information  provided 
during  the  survey. 

The  Committee  received  submissions  from  the  Alberta  Road  Builders 
Association,  the  Alberta  Motor  Transport  Association,  and  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Equipment  Distributors.  The  opinions  and  the  expert  advice 
submitted  by  these  groups  were  most  useful  to  the  members. 

A . Departmental  Organization 

The  organizational  chart  of  the  Department  of  Highways  denotes 
by  branch  the  major  functions  for  which  the  Department  is  responsible. 
The  Department  is  accountable  for  the  location,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  provincial  highway  system  which  is  composed  of  main 
and  secondary  highways  that  have  been  declared  such  by  the  Government. 

The  Construction  Branch  with  its  many  divisions  is  responsible 
for  the  building  or  reconstruction  of  provincial  main  and  secondary 
highways . 

The  Administration  Branch  maintains  the  accounting  records 
for  the  Department  and  manages  personnel  records  for  950  salaried 
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Table  1.  Department  of  Highways  Organizational  Chart 
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permanent  employees,  860  full-time  wage  employees  and  1,300  part-time 
wage  employees.  The  Administration  Branch  is  also  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  Highways  Stock  Advance.  The  stock  advance  is  used  to 
purchase  equipment  and  supplies  needed  by  the  Department.  These  in 
turn  are  rented  or  charged  out  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department. 

The  role  of  the  Bridge  Branch  is  that  of  designing  and  building 
all  bridges  outside  the  cities  and  maintaining  bridges  on  main  and 
secondary  highways. 

The  Planning  Branch  is  a relatively  new  branch  established 
to  recommend  highway  routes,  prepare  new  projects  well  in  advance  of 
the  starting  date,  complete  an  inventory  of  the  present  system,  and 
co-ordinate  recommendations  from  the  Construction,  Maintenance,  Bridge, 
and  Surveys  Branches  in  connection  with  future  highway  routes. 

The  duties  of  the  Surveys  Branch  are  generally  outlined  in 
the  Province's  Surveys  and  Expropriation  Act.  Crews  from  the  branch 
are  employed  on  highway  surveys,  geodetic  surveys  in  unsubdivided  areas, 
and  other  surveys  as  requested.  The  Surveys  Branch  is  required  to 
prepare  and  preserve  various  maps,  road  plans,  and  subdivision  plans. 

A growing  responsibility  of  this  branch  is  the  purchasing  of  highway 
right-of-way. 

The  Maintenance  Branch  is  occupied  with  the  repair  of  highway 
and  right-of-way  surfaces,  snow  removal,  sanding,  line  painting,  lighting, 
and  signs  on  main  and  secondary  highways.  Other  duties  include  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  in  Improvement  Districts,  the 
operation  of  ferries,  and  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  roadside 
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campsites.  Highway  maintenance  costs  vary  according  to  weather  con- 
ditions, but  inevitably  mount  with  the  increase  in  miles  of  highway  and 
special  services.  For  sake  of  comparison,  the  average  cost  of  maintenance 
per  mile  was  $259  in  1947  while  in  1964  it  amounted  to  $958  per  mile. 

Most  of  the  Highways  Department  revenue  is  collected  by  the 
Motor  Vehicles  Branch.  This  branch  is  divided  into  three  main  sections. 
The  Vehicles  Division  issues  motor  vehicle  licenses  and  permits,  and 
controls  public  service  vehicle  insurance.  The  issuance  of  operators 
licenses,  the  driver  testing  program,  the  motor  vehicles  claims  fund, 
and  the  registration  of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  are  all  administered  by 
the  Operators'  Division.  The  Highway  Traffic  Board  is  concerned  with 
the  inspection  of  school  buses,  regulation  of  public  service  and 
commercial  vehicles,  control  of  inter-provincial  trucking,  and  the 
issuance  of  overload  and  over-dimensional  permits. 

B.  Systems  and  Methods 

During  our  investigation  this  Committee  examined  and  asked 
for  explanations  concerning  the  systems  and  methods  used  by  the 
Department  in  determining  highway  needs,  and  in  meeting  those  needs. 
Department  administrators  pointed  out  that  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  highway  construction  projects  which  could,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  be  undertaken  immediately.  However,  the  annual  budget  has 
dictated  that  only  a certain  number  of  projects  can  be  undertaken  each 
year.  The  policy  has  been  to  "cut  the  pattern  to  the  cloth",  and 
traditionally  one  more,  or  one  less  highway  project  has  been  undertaken 
according  to  the  estimated  revenue  for  that  particular  construction 
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year.  The  decision  then  becomes  one  of  priorities  - what  road  should 
be  built  first? 

At  present,  determinations  commence  with  the  Planning  Branch 
analyzing  traffic  count  data  and  studying  origin  and  destination 
information.  This  material  along  with  maintenance  cost  figures  will 
give  some  indication  as  to  which  roads  must  be  upgraded,  paved,  rebuilt 
or  widened  as  the  case  may  be.  The  determination  as  to  whether  a new 
road  is  needed  may  be  more  straight  forward  where  new  settlements  are 
opened  up  or  natural  resources  discovered. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  Alberta  has  the  highest  truck  traffic  per 
capita  of  any  province,  the  weight- carrying  capacity  of  the  highway  must 
be  decided  as  this  will  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  material  that 
will  be  used  to  construct  the  road.  A majority  of  Alberta  highways  are 
now  posted  with  a 72,000  pound  gross  vehicle  weight  restriction.  Load 
limits  are  controlled  by  gross  weight  and  by  axle  weight  restrictions. 
Some  roads  are  still  built  to  a 56,000  pound  capacity,  but  all  sub-grade 
is  of  sufficient  standard  that  a 72,000  pound  capacity  can  be  reached 
by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  surface  basecourse  and  the  pavement 
or  a combination  of  both.  A few  of  the  older  roads  in  the  provincial 
system  are  still  held  at  a 45,000  pound  restriction.  An  instrument 
known  as  the  Benkleman  beam  is  used  to  measure  the  deflection  of  a 
road  surface.  Deflection  charts  can  thus  be  prepared  for  a given  road 
or  section  of  a road.  This  instrument  is  used  extensively  in  the  spring, 
and  when  road  deflection  becomes  critical,  a road  ban  is  imposed. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Cronkhite,  Chief  Construction  Engineer  for  the 


Department  of  Highways,  explained  to  the  Committee  that  highway  strength 
standards  are  directly  related  to  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  sub-grade 
soils.  Since  Alberta  has  the  greatest  soil  variation  east  of  the  Rockie 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Department  to  map  the  Province  according 
to  construction  soil  types.  The  road-bed  should  be  of  a soil  that  can 
be  compacted  to  a high  density  and  one  that  is  resistant  to  moisture 
penetration. 

Where  gravel  is  readily  available,  it  is  used  as  the  base- 
course  for  a pavement  application.  However,  where  gravel  is  not  plenti- 
ful, a soil-cement  base  is  prepared  by  adding  5 to  7 per  cent  cement  to 
the  local  sand  or  gravel  that  is  available.  The  Department  has  a 
testing  laboratory  in  which  samples  of  the  road-bed  basecourse,  and 
pavement  materials  are  tested  for  strength  and  durability.  Mobile 
testing  labs  are  employed  at  the  construction  site  to  ensure  that 
standards  agreed  to  by  contract  are  met.  Through  the  use  of  aerial 
survey  maps,  gravel  prospecting  crews  are  able  to  locate  systematically 
gravel  deposits  in  a minimum  of  time  and  arrange  purchase  or  lease  of 
these  beds  for  future  construction  needs. 

Along  with  the  aforementioned  considerations  of  the  present 
traffic  volume,  the  carrying  capacity  required,  and  the  availability  of 
materials,  still  other  factors  such  as  alignment,  user-benefits,  future 
traffic  volume,  and  bridge  requirements  must  be  judged  before  the  right- 
of-way  is  purchased  and  a contract  let. 
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The  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  construct  main  routes  that 
extend  as  directly  as  possible  between  two  points,  by-passing  areas  of 
dense  population.  By-passes  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centage of  through  traffic  as  opposed  to  stopping  traffic.  Standards 
are  improving  with  regard  to  curvature  and  grading,  with  flat,  wide 
curves  proving  superior  to  elevated  curves  which  are  designed  for  a 
certain  speed. 

Origin  and  destination  studies  are  undertaken  to  determine 
the  traffic  patterns  of  highway  patrons,  and  by-passes  are  designed  on 
the  basis  of  these  studies.  A reduction  in  the  mileage  of  a highway 
route  is  a real  benefit  to  the  motorist.  The  fthitecourt  - Valleyview 
cut-off  which  reduces  the  mileage  from  Edmonton  to  the  Peace  River  area 
is  a prime  example  of  this. 

The  volume  of  traffic  which  a highway  must  carry  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  should  be  estimated  to  determine  the  width  of  right- 
of-way  which  shall  be  purchased  to  allow  for  widening  of  the  highway  at 
a future  date.  A traffic  volume  of  over  4,200  cars  per  day  calls  for 
the  construction  of  a four-lane  highway.  The  purchasing  of  right-of-way 
is  a matter  of  growing  importance  with  the  rapid  increase  in  land  prices 
especially  adjacent  to  urban  areas  where  land  is  required  for  elaborate 
interchanges.  The  Department  employs  five  right-of-way  buyers  who 
negotiate  for  right-of-way  on  the  basis  of  present  market  values. 

The  Bridge  Branch  designs  all  bridges  for  the  Province  and 
about  10/o  of  the  bridge  jobs  are  handled  by  department  crews.  Engineering 
research  has  completely  changed  the  bridge  picture  over  the  past  ten  years. 
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Since  the  development  of  precast  concrete  bridges  and  their  introduction 
to  the  market  in  1951?  bridge  maintenance  and  replacement  has  been 
substantially  reduced.  Research  on  large  spans  has  led  to  designs  which 
cost  about  one-half  as  much  as  those  built  ten  years  ago.  Culverts? 
which  are  much  less  expensive  than  bridges,  now  represent  more  than  50% 
of  the  structures  placed  each  year. 

In  1951  the  Province  established  a policy  of  constructing 
bridges  from  four  to  six  miles  apart  rather  than  at  each  road  allowance. 
Since  then  the  Bridge  Branch  has  been  building  bridges  at  the  rate  of 
400  per  year.  It  is  now  estimated  that  bridges  must  be  built  at  the 
rate  of  about  200  per  year  to  keep  abreast  of  current  needs.  However, 
this  estimate  only  holds  true  if  present  highway  alignment  and  bridge 
capacity  are  adequate  for  the  life  span  of  the  bridge  (up  to  fifty 
years) . Major  bridge  requirements  include  the  replacement  of  the 
twenty-four  ferries  now  operating  in  the  Province.  The  Chief  Bridge 
Engineer  estimates  that  these  ferries  can  be  replaced  by  constructing 
seventeen  bridges. 

The  construction  of  overpasses  is  also  a responsibility  of 
the  Bridge  Branch.  These  structures  range  in  cost  upward  from  $150,000. 
The  federal  government  participates  on  a cost  sharing  basis  in  the 
construction  of  overpasses  at  railway  crossings.  However,  the  appli- 
cations are  time  consuming,  and  the  Province  must  meet  with  rigid 
requirements.  In  order  to  qualify,  the  overpass  must  do  away  with  a 
level  crossing  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  or  considerably 
reduce  traffic  at  a crossing  adjacent  to  the  overpass.  When  a new 
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highway  route  is  established,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  assistance. 

The  federal  assistance  is  substantial  when  received,  being  available 
on  an  80 % basis  to  a maximum  of  $500,000  per  structure. 

During  the  planning  stages  of  a highway,  the  Minister  of 
Highways  conducts  meetings  in  the  areas  to  carry,  in  his  words,  "the 
judgment  of  the  people"  before  the  final  steps  of  designing,  purchasing- 
right-of-way  , and  contract  letting  are  taken. 

During  the  study,  Committee  members  witnessed  a tender 
opening  at  which  rigid  requirements  and  keen  competition  were  in 
evidence.  The  Department  requires  a 10%  bid  bond  with  all  tenders,  a 
100%  performance  bond  with  a liability  insurance  coverage  of  $500,000 
per  accident,  and  a 10%  maintenance  bond  on  paving  and  basecourse  work. 
As  many  as  18  contractors  bid  on  medium  and  smaller  contracts,  and  there 
are  seldom  less  than  five  companies  competing  for  the  larger  projects. 
Department  officials  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  present  atmosphere 
of  competition. 

The  Department  has  undertaken  about  7%  of  the  construction 
with  its  own  crews.  Of  the  amount  done  by  the  Department  between  6 and 
7%  is  done  with  rented  equipment.  Highway  crews  do  little  heavy  con- 
struction now.  Rather,  they  specialize  in  work  that  is  difficult  to 
tender  such  as  guard  rail  construction,  seeding  of  grade  slopes,  and  the 
application  of  pavement  seal  coating. 

In  addition  to  what  are  considered  normal  highway  construction 
costs,  Alberta  has  climatic  and  geographic  difficulties  which  must  be 
considered  of  major  concern.  De  have  already  indicated  that  soil 
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variation  is  a real  problem.  Muskeg  terrain  presents  considerable 
difficulty  in  constructing  a road,  and  extreme  temperature  changes 
raise  havoc  with  roads  already  built,  especially  where  moisture  has 
penetrated  the  road-bed.  Moisture  penetration  is  overcome  by  elevating 
the  grade,  using  all  natural  drainage  facilities,  and  by  paving 
shoulders.  The  latter  was  discovered  through  a research  project  in 
which  the  Department  participated.  Other  benefits  from  research  were 
noted  during  the  investigation.  The  Department  should  be  commended  for 
its  foresight  in  entering  into  joint  research  projects  which  have 
resulted  in  savings  to  this  Province. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Committee  to  outline 
the  complete  operation  of  any  department,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fore- 
going summary  delineates  the  systems  and  methods  used  by  the  Department 
to  accomplish  its  function  under  present  policies. 

C.  Past  Expenditures 

A study  of  the  actual  expenditure  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  during  the  past  six  years  reveals  a record  expenditure  of 
almost  72  million  dollars  for  the  I960  - 61  year  with  a cut-back  to 
about  62-J  million  dollars  in  1963  - 64.  The  classified  statement  of 
expenditure  outlined  in  Table  2 indicates  rising  costs  in  administration 
and  maintenance  'with  main  highway  and  bridge  construction  varying 
according  to  budget  allotment  and  the  suitability  of  the  construction 
season. 

While  the  trend  in  welfare  expenditure  has  been  continually 


upward  in  terms  of  dollars,  per  cent  of  total,  and  on  a per  capita 
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Table  2.  Department  of  Highways 

Classified  Statement  of  Expenditure 
For  the  Year  Ended  March  31 


1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Adminis- 

tration 

$ 1,585,143 

1 1,748,053 

$ 1,901,240 

$ 1,859,746 

a 2,210,556 

$ 2,141,992 

Ferries 

365,768 

326,704 

378,869 

341,527 

392,355 

298,413 

Main  Hi* ways 
Maintenance 
Constr 'n 

5,367,448 

33,968,288 

5,269,747 

33,994,078 

5,961,125 

39,228,882 

5,961,150 

35,292,397 

6,097,667 

31,076,437 

6,245,024 

32,266,895 

Bridges  - 

Maintenance 

Constr'n 

2,752,748 

6,273,308 

2,826,620 

7,124,432 

3,319, 300 
6,746,587 

4,089,866 

6,250,767 

3,366,693 

4,525,615 

3,180,844 

4,826,418 

Grants  - 
Maintenance 
& Constr’n 

9,264,805 

11,953,245 

13,250,602 

13,324,531 

12,232,879 

12,432  757 

Winter  Works 
Programme 

408,536 

821,713 

1,188,252 

858,685 

1,114,301 

1,433,127 

$59,986,044  $64,064,592  $71,974,857  $67,978,669  $61,016,503  $62,825,450 
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basis,  the  reverse  has  been  true  with  Highways.  As  mentioned,  in 
1960-61  highways  expenditure  was  almost  72  million  dollars,  amounting 
to  21.15$  of  total  expenditure  and  $54.82  per  capita  whereas  in  1963-64 
the  total  was  62.8  million  dollars  being  15.86$  of  the  budget  and 
$43.78  per  capita. 

D . Projected  Expenditure 

By  reason  of  past  experience  department  officials  are 
reluctant  to  project  highways  expenditure.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that,  if  capital  expenditure  for  main  highway  construction 
were  increased  by  30/o,  the  Department  could  move  its  program  ahead  and 
not  run  out  of  projects  for  many  years.  Main  highway  maintenance, 
which  for  the  past  few  years  has  captured  10$  of  the  highways  allotment 
of  over  60  million  dollars,  is  as  unpredictable  as  Alberta's  weather. 
Heavy  snow  falls  and  prolonged  icing  conditions  during  the  winter, 
combined  with  rapid  spring  thaws,  can  increase  the  maintenance  budget 
by  10  or  20$.  Apart  from  these  variable  factors,  maintenance  costs 
must  rise  as  more  miles  of  road  are  added  to  the  highways  system.  Some 
of  these  additions  such  as  the  new  McMurray  road  are  quite  extensive 
and  will  be  added  to  maintenance  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  convinced  that  the  paving  of 
gravelled  roads  reduces  maintenance  costs.  A comparison  of  maintenance 
costs  between  paved  roads  and  gravelled  roads  on  comparable  sections  of 
highway,  as  shown  in  Table  3?  indicates  that  during  1963  maintenance 
costs  were  from  $200  to  $1,500  per  mile  higher  on  gravel  highways  than 
on  those  that  were  paved.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  when  gravelled 
roads  are  paved,  maintenance  costs  are  reduced. 
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Dr.  E.  J.  Hanson  in  referring  to  highways  expenditure  states: 

1 "Expenditure  on  highways , bridges  and  ferries  has 

tapered  off  in  recent  years.  The  government  has  considerable 
control  in  this  area. ........  It  would  be  unrealistic,  however, 

to  assume  that  there  could  not  be  considerable  increases  in 
outlays  on  maintaining  an  expanding  road  system,  especially  in 
the  light  of  a continuously  rising  number  of  automobile 
registrations. " 

As  well  as  built  in  maintenance  cost  increases,  it  is  likely 
that,  in  terms  of  current  dollars,  most  other  costs  will  increase  by  20% 
during  the  next  eight  years.  Administration  costs  will  increase  with 
the  Motor  Vehicles  Branch  leading  the  way  at  the  rate  of  about  6%  per 
year.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  report,  there  are  some  seventeen 
major  bridges  to  be  built  to  replace  existing  ferries  as  well  as  re- 
placements and  bridges  on  new  roads.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
a cut-back  in  the  bridge  appropriations. 

At  present  Alberta’s  ratio  of  population  to  vehicles  is  2.5 
to  1.  With  an  expected  population  of  more  than  if  million  by  1972,  it 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  more  than  710,000  vehicles  registered 
in  the  Province  at  that  time.  This,  as  well  as  other  factors  such  as 
access  to  undeveloped  areas,  indicates  that  the  highways  budget  will 
increase  in  the  future.  It  is  estimated  that  50  to  60 % of  the  unoccupied 
arable  land  in  Canada  is  located  in  Alberta.  As  this  area  of  over 
13  million  acres  is  settled,  the  Province  will  have  to  provide  roads  for 
its  occupants. 

Some  of  the  traffic  problems  facing  many  of  the  older  cities 
in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States  can  be  averted  in  Alberta's  two 

1.  E.  J.  Hanson  - Financing  Education  in  Alberta,  p.  11,  12. 
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major  centres  if  projected  requirements  are  given  consideration  in  the 
near  future.  These  problems  include  purchase  of  right-of-way,  access  to 
new  routes,  and  interference  with  established  business  patterns.  In 
this  regard,  the  City  of  Edmonton,  through  the  Metropolitan  Edmonton 
Transportation  Study,  undertook  a projection  of  traffic  needs  for  the 
City.  The  report  recommends  a network  of  freeways  and  by-passes  to 
handle  Edmonton’s  traffic  requirements  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  system.  is  135  million  dollars  which  includes 
35  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  right-of-way.  If  the  Province 
shares  in  this  and  similar  city  projects  which  may  be  required,  Highways 
capital  costs  will  increase  considerably.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
noted  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  allotted  more  than  50$  of  its  1964 
highways  budget  to  construction  within  its  cities. 

It  is  also  unlikely  that  grants  to  local  governments  for  road 
construction  and  maintenance  can  be  reduced,  rather  the  reverse  is 
expected.  Presently,  12  million  dollars  or  about  20$  of  the  highways 
budget  is  spent  in  this  field.  Another  area  in  which  expenditure  is 
expected  to  increase  considerably  is  in  the  purchase  of  right-of-way. 
Land  prices  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  and  specu- 
lation in  property  where  roadways  are  anticipated  is  not  too  uncommon. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  General  Conclusions 

The  Committee  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  organization 
of  the  Department,  and  with  aspects  of  the  Department's  operations 
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which  it  viewed.  Included  were  the  Testing  Laboratory  and  the  Scona 
Maintenance  Shops.  The  system  of  cost  accounting  used  by  the  Department 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  its  equipment  is  commendable. 

Members  are  concerned  over  the  requirement  that  funds 
appropriated  for  capital  purposes  and  not  spent  during  the  fiscal  year 
must  be  reappropriated  in  the  next  year's  budget.  It  is  suggested  that 
programming  and  financing  over  more  than  a one  year  period  could  assist 
greatly  in  the  efficiency  of  work  where  capital  construction  is  involved. 
If  financing  were  on  a longer  term  basis , the  Department  :ould  purchase 
right-of-way,  acquire  materials  to  be  used  : i the  project,  and  move 
utilities  well  in  advance  of  construction. 

from  a study  of  the  graphs  included  ori  Table  4,  the  Committee 
concluded  that  Improvement  Districts  are  receiving  a large  share  of  the 
grants  for  road  building  purposes.  It  is  felt  that  seme  of  the  roads 
in  Improvement  Districts  could  be  more  appropriately  classed  as 
development  roads.  The  present  classification  of  "regular  roads"  for 
grant  purposes  seems  to  Indicate  that  they  are  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  local  residents,  in  which  case  it  would  appear  that  these  residents 
are  being  better  served  than  many  res.  dents  of  adjacent  municipal 
districts  and  counties, 

B . Recommend at ions 

1.  That  legislative  and  administrative  procedures  be  adopted 
which  will  better  facilitate  long-range  planning  of  the 
highway  program. 

2.  That  highway  right-of-way  be  purchased  well  in  advance  of 
construction,  possibly  through  a statutory  appropriation. 
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1A;3_jE  4.  COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS  GRANTS 
TO  COUNTIES,  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS,  IMPROVEMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  SPECIAL  AREAS 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


5 


SPECIAL  CONTINGENCY  GRANTS 


THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
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3.  (a)  That  in  rural  areas  throughout  the  Province  district 

highway  planning  should  be  extended  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a body  similar  to  the  District  Highway 
Board  in  order  to  insure  the  development  of  a co- 
ordinated network  of  district  highways  across  munici- 
pal boundaries. 

(b)  That  the  Department  of  Highways  in  consultation  and 
co-operation  with  urban  municipalities  give  further 
study  to  the  need  for  building  roads  and  structures 
through  and  around  urban  areas,  and  the  financial 
problem  of  meeting  the  cost  of  such  construction. 

4.  (a)  That  the  Department  of  Highways  carefully  review  the 

scale  of  road  grants  for  Improvement  Districts.  Where 
it  is  found  that  Improvement  District  roads  are  at 
a higher  standard  than  in  adjacent  municipalities, 
the  grants  should  be  adjusted. 


(b)  That  in  newly  opened  areas,  road  grants  should  be 
maintained  or  accelerated.  Roads  in  these  areas 
could  more  accurately  be  termed  development  roads 
and  the  grants  designated  as  such  rather  than  as 
regular  road  grants. 


Recommendations  in  several  areas  affecting  revenue  and  local 


government  have  been  deferred  'until  the  overall  revenue  picture  has  been 


viewed  and  the  Committee  has  met  further  with  representatives  of  local 


levels  of  government.  The  matter  of  a national  highway  policy  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  and  it  was  decided  that  a recommendation 
concerning  this  matter  would  also  be  deferred  until  further  studies 


have  been  made. 
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I.  PREAMBLE  - GROWTH  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

A,  Provincial  Board  of  Health 

The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  was  originally  established  to 
deal  with  all  health  matters,  particularly  those  of  an  emergent  nature. 
As  the  Province  developed,  additional  duties  were  assigned  to  the  Board 
until  it  became  necessary  to  enact  legislation  concerning  such  matters 
as  hospitalization,  local  health  units,  the  nursing  profession  and 
medical  services. 

The  Board  now  functions  as  a regulatory  body  dealing  in  such 
areas  as  sanitary  engineering,  health  inspections,  and  the  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases.  It  can  also  review  the  activities  of  local 
boards  of  health  to  ensure  that  their  duties  are  carried  out  in  the 
interest  of  public  health. 

B.  Expansion  of  Health  Services  to  Meet  Needs 

The  Government  has  stated  that  its  long-tern  health  policy 
is  to  bring  within  the  financial  reach  of  all  Albertans  an  adequate 
standard  of  hospitalization  and  public  health  services. 

With  the  growth  in  population  and  the  establishment  of  urban 
communities,  health  problems  increased.  Consequently,  through  the  years, 
special  services  have  been  instituted  to  prevent  epidemics  and  improve 
general  health  conditions.  Many  services  have  also  been  instituted  to 
aid  directly  those  who  have  contracted  certain  diseases  requiring 
extended  costly  treatment. 

Some  of  the  major  services  undertaken  to  cope  with  specific 


diseases  have  been: 
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1.  A tuberculosis  control  program  with  no  direct  charge  to 
the  patient 

2.  Mental  health  services  providing  guidance  clinics  and 
institutional  care 

3.  The  cancer  treatment  centres 

4.  Arthritis  services 

5.  Cerebral  palsy  clinics 

Other  agencies  such  as  the  Provincial  Laboratories  and  the 
Social  Hygiene  Branch  have  been  established  to  carry  out  examinations 
and  provide  clinical  facilities. 

The  trend  toward  urbanization  and  industrialization  has 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  the  Sanitation  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Health  Branches  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  sanitation 
inspection,  plumbing  inspection,  municipal  engineering,  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  the  health  of  industrial  employees. 

C.  Medical  Services 

The  programs  administered  by  the  Director  of  Medical  Services 
now  cover  a wide  range  of  services  including  medical,  dental,  optical, 
and  chiropractic  treatment  for  individuals  receiving  social  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  nursing  aide  and  laboratory 
and  X-ray  schools  which  are  also  a responsibility  of  the  Medical 
Services  Division  were  established  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  provide  qualified  hospital  personnel.  Nursing  aides  are  trained  in 
bedside  nursing  care  and  the  laboratory  and  X-ray  school  provides 
training  in  the  fields  of  radiology  and  diagnostic  laboratory 


techniques. 
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Other  programs  which  have  been  developed  include  the  diabetic 
drug  program,  the  rheumatic  fever  program,  the  poliomyelitis  treatment 
and  home  care  program,  and  treatment  for  the  multiple  handicapped. 
Treatment  for  multiple  handicapped  children  is  centred  in  the  forty  bed 
pilot  project  at  the  G-lenrose  Hospital.  Plans  are  now  underway  to 
provide  a new  100  bed  hospital  for  handicapped  children.  The  hospital 
will  be  built  in  Edmonton  and  will  accommodate  children  presently  cared 
for  at  the  Edmonton  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic.  A similar  unit  is  also  planned 
for  the  Calgary  area  to  be  built  at  the  Foothills  hospital  site. 

The  emergency  air  ambulance  service  provides  flights  for 
seriously  ill  patients  who  must  be  moved  from  inaccessible  areas  to  one 
of  the  metropolitan  hospitals. 

The  latest  arrival  to  this  complex  of  medical  services  is  the 
Alberta  Medical  Plan  which  is  designed  to  provide  prepaid  medical  care 
on  a voluntary  basis. 

D.  Local  Health  Services 

Local  health  services  are  administered  under  the  following 
three  categories: 

1.  By  city  health  departments,  in  cities  with  a population 
greater  than  50,000. 

2.  In  smaller  centres  and  rural  areas  by  23  autonomous  health 
units.  This  category  includes  about  9\c/o  of  Alberta 
residents  who  live  outside  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

3.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated  rural  communities  by  16 
municipal  nursing  services. 

Like  the  Division  of  Medical  Services,  the  Local  Health 
Services  Division  has  grown  to  include  a wide  range  of  responsibilities, 
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acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  health  unit  boards  on  administrative 
matters  and  in  a consultant  capacity  to  medical  officers  of  health  in 
connection  with  technical  problems. 

E.  H»spital  Services 

1.  Active  Treatment  Hospitals 

Active  treatment  hospitals  have  developed  under  three 
categories,  namely  municipal,  provincial,  and  voluntary,  and  are 
primarily  designed  to  provide  short  term  hospitalization.  There 
are  presently  107  active  treatment  hospitals  operating  in  the 
Province.  Two  hospitals,  the  University  and  the  G-lenrose  are 
provincial  general  hospitals  while  34  come  under  the  voluntary 
category  and  the  remaining  71  are  municipal.  The  rated  capacity 
of  these  hospitals  is  8,631  beds  plus  1,575  bassinets  representing 
5.9  active  treatment  beds  per  1,000  population. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  hospital 
beds  available  to  Alberta  residents  as  compared  to  the  national 
average. 


Type  of  Hospital 

Alberta 

Canada 

Active  Treatment  (beds  per  1,000) 

5.9 

5.1 

Auxiliary  (beds  per  1,000) 

1.4 

- 

7.3 

5.1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hospitals  vary  in  size 
from  7 to  1,007  beds.  However,  the  Department’s  policy  concerning 
the  construction  of  new  hospitals  is  that  they  must  be  at  least 
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a 30  bed  unit.  In  addition  to  the  8,631  beds  presently  in 
operation,  new  facilities  planned  to  come  into  use  in  1965  will 
result  in  a net  increase  of  251  beds. 

2.  Auxiliary  Hospitals 

The  auxiliary  or  chronic  hospital  program  is  a rela- 
tively new  undertaking  which  was  implemented  in  1959*  The 
purpose  of  the  auxiliary  hospital  is  to  provide  care  for  persons 
requiring  hospital  treatment  of  a less  intensive  nature  than  is 
provided  in  active  treatment  hospitals. 

There  are  presently  24  auxiliary  hospitals  in  operation 
providing  a total  of  2,017  beds  or  1.4  per  1,000  population. 

Six  of  these  hospitals  are  under  private  ownership  and  the 
remaining  18  are  municipally  owned.  It  is  expected  that  an 
additional  100  auxiliary  beds  will  become  available  under  this 
program  during  1965. 

3.  Federal  Hospitals 

There  are  five  federal  government  hospitals  with  a 
total  capacity  of  996  beds  operating  in  Alberta.  These  hospitals 
are  reimbursed  by  the  provincial  Hospitals  Division  for  services 
provided  to  in-patients  eligible  for  insured  services  under  the 
Alberta  Hospitalization  Benefits  Plan. 

In  summary,  the  Province  of  Alberta  has  a total  of  131  active 
treatment  and  auxiliary  hospitals^  with  a rated  bed  capacity  of  10,648, 
being  7.3  beds  per  1,000  population.  By  comparison,  in  1947  the 


1.  Does  not  include  mental  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sanitoria. 
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Province  had  102  hospitals  with  a capacity  of  6,053  beds  providing  6.3 
beds  per  1,000  population. 

F.  Nursing  Homes 

In  1964  the  Government  instituted  the  Alberta  Nursing  Home 
Plan  which  is  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Hospitals  Division. 
The  Plan  provides  for  domiciliary  and  personal  care  for  senior  citizens 
who  are  not  well  enough  to  be  accommodated  in  senior  citizens  homes  and 
yet  do  not  require  hospital  treatment.  However,  accommodation  is  not 
limited  to  senior  citizens  only,  but  is  extended  to  any  individual 
requiring  personal  care. 

Auxiliary  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Districts  have  been 
authorized  under  the  Nursing  Home  Act  to  develop  a nursing  home  program 
for  their  area.  On  the  approval  of  the  district  board,  the  Department 
of  Health  can  enter  into  a contract  with  the  operator  of  a nursing 
home  for  the  provision  of  nursing  home  care  for  eligible  patients. 
Eligibility  for  care  is  determined  by  an  assessment  committee,  and  the 
Department  will  contribute  up  to  14.50  per  patient  day  for  each  approved 
patient. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  pattern  of  meeting  with  senior  department  administrators  whi*h 
was  established  in  the  first  two  departmental  surveys  was  followed  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Health.  The  co-operation  afforded  by  these  men  was  of 
real  assistance  to  the  Committee.  The  Committee  concerned  itself  with  the 
organization  and  major  functions  of  the  Department,  and  the  expansion  of 
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provincial  health  services  since  the  establishment  of  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health  in  1907. 

Submissions  were  received  from  the  Associated  Hospitals  of  Alberta, 
the  Alberta  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Alberta  Dental  Associ- 
ation, the  Alberta  Chiropractic  Association,  and  the  Alberta  Optemetric 
Association.  The  briefs  presented  and  opinions  expressed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  organisations  were  also  of  great  help  to  the  Committee. 

A.  Departmental  Organization 

The  organizational  chart  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  as 
shown  in  Table  5 denotes  fourteen  separate  branches,  each  of  which  is 
generally  responsible  for  a certain  area  of  health  services.  The 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  which  is  a regulatory  body  is  a three  member 
board  including  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  the  Provincial  Bacteri- 
ologist, and  the  Provincial  Sanitary  Engineer. 

The  Hospitals  Division  is  an  autonomous  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  with  the  Director  having  the  same  responsi- 
bilities as  a deputy  minister  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Division  and  reporting  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  This  type  of 
organization  is  in  contrast  to  that  of  other  provinces  where  hospital- 
ization is  administered  by  a separate  department  or  commission. 

The  Hospitals  Division  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Alberta  Hospitalization  Benefits  Plan.  Some  of  the  duties  include 
the  approval  of  location  and  construction  of  hospitals,  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  standards  of  hospital  service,  the  provision  of  consultant 
services  to  local  hospital  administrations,  and  the  payment  of  hospitals 
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for  insured  services.  The  nursing  home  care  program  also  comes  under 
the  purview  of  the  Hospitals  Division. 

The  Provincial  laboratories  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary  carry  out 
examinations  in  the  fields  of  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  virology. 

The  contribution  of  the  laboratories  to  diagnostic  medicine  and  public 
health  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  public. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  Division  performs  a policing  service 
having  to  do  with  plumbing  inspections  outside  municipalities  having 
their  own  inspectors.  Other  duties  involve  the  checking  of  swimming 
pool  plans,  short  courses  for  swimming  pool,  sewer  and  water  system 
operators,  and  control  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Industrial  Health  Division  has  been  established  to  define 
health  problems  as  they  relate  to  industrial  workers  on  the  job.  The 
work  of  the  division  is  of  a trouble-shooting  nature,  and  one  of  the 
major  projects  to  be  undertaken  is  a survey  of  the  effects  of  occupation 
on  the  health  of  workers. 

The  Division  of  Local  Health  Services  is  composed  of  nine 
branches  as  shown  on  the  chart.  Each  is  responsible  for  an  area  of 
service  having  to  do  with  local  health  problems.  Each  branch  has  its 
own  director  with  the  director  of  the  division  looking  after  the  Health 
Units  and  Communicable  Disease  Control  Branches.  The  services  provided 
by  the  Division  are  essentially  of  a preventive  character  and  result 
in  the  expenditure  of  over  2 million  dollars  annually. 

The  division  of  Social  Hygiene  is  organized  to  provide  diag- 


nostic and  treatment  services  in  the  detection  and  control  of  venereal 
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disease.  There  are  clinics  operating  in  Alberta's  three  largest  cities 
and  a mobile  clinic  operating  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  Province.  The 
city  clinics  are  directed  by  part  time  physician  specialists  while  the 
mobile  clinic  is  supervised  by  a male  nurse.  Routine  blood  tests  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  productive  method  of  detecting  social  diseases. 

The  mandatory  premarital  examination,  hospital  admission  tests,  and 
possible  contacts  of  diagnosed  cases  are  the  main  means  of  discovering 
those  infected. 

The  tuberculosis  control  program  is  aimed  at  detecting  and 
treating  every  case  of  tuberculosis  whether  it  is  active  or  inactive. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  program,  which  includes  the  Aberhart  and 
Baker  Memorial  Sanitoria,  is  about  2j  million  dollars  annually.  The 
director  of  the  Tuberculosis  Control  Division  indicated  to  the  Committee 
that  costs  will  not  likely  rise  in  this  field  since  the  number  of  days 
required  for  treatment  of  a case  has  decreased  with  the  use  of  modern 
drugs.  He  emphasized,  however,  that  detection  and  out-patient  services 
will  increase  if  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  tuberculosis  sanitoria  are  organized  to  provide  education 
for  children  who  are  confined  for  treatment, and  the  Occupational  Therapy 
Department  aids  in  both  treatment  and  educational  programs. 

The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  is  organized  to  record  and 
reproduce  statements  to  do  with  population,  births,  marriages,  divorce, 
and  deaths. 

The  Division  of  Mental  Health  provides  through  its  organization 
both  treatment  and  preventive  programs.  The  treatment  aspect  is  carried 
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out  through  the  mental  hospitals  at  Ponoka  and  Oliver  along  with  three 
auxiliary  hospitals  at  Camrose,  Claresholm  and  Raymond.  Pull  time 
guidance  clinics  at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and  Red  Leer  along 
with  branch  clinics  at  Grande  Prairie  and  I/ledicine  Hat  are  operated  to 
provide  preventive  care.  Also  provided  in  the  organization  are  the 
Provincial  Training  School  for  mentally  defective  children  and  the 
Deerhome  Institute  for  mentally  retarded  adults. 

The  Division  of  Cancer  Services  work  is  centred  in  the  two 
main  clinics  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary  where  radiotherapy  is  administered. 
Diagnostic  services  are  provided  at  the  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat 
Clinics.  It  is  likely  that  costs  will  rise  in  this  Division  when 
additional  services  are  added  with  the  construction  of  a new  75  bed 
clinic  in  Edmonton.  The  cost  of  the  operation  is  now  just  under  the 
1-J-  million  dollar  mark. 

The  Division  of  Arthritis  Services  is  relatively  small  with 
clinics  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Patients  suffering  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis  are  accepted  for  treatment  up  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

It  is  possible  that  this  service  will  be  turned  over  to  a private 
foundation. 

The  Medical  Services  Division  with  its  Q branches  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  medical  services  apart  from  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  mental 
health.  The  Cerebral  Palsy  Service  Division  indicated  on  the  organi- 
zational chart  will  also  come  under  the  Medical  Services  Division  when 
the  new  hospital  for  handicapped  children  is  opened.  The  Alberta 
Medical  Plan,  which  will  be  dealt  with  separately  in  the  Committee’s 
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findings,  is  a major  responsibility  of  the  Division  with  the  expenditure 
for  the  Plan  expected  to  approach  the  5 million  dollar  mark  in  the  next 
year  of  operation. 

The  General  Administration  Division  is  responsible  for 
accounting,  purchasing  and  the  management  of  3 ,800  positions  involved 
in  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  \7ith  the 
exception  of  the  Hospitals  Division,  which  we  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
report,  the  Division  directors  report  to  the  Deputy  Minister  on  medical 
matters  and  deal  with  the  Assistant  Deputy  on  administrative  matters. 

B . Alberta  Hospitalization  Benefits  Plan 

The  Committee  is  presently  making  a very  careful  analysis  of 
this  plan  and  has  under  consideration  the  following  proposed  recommen- 
dations: That  the  present  system  of  financing  hospitalization  under 

the  Alberta  Hospitalization  Benefits  Plan  be  revised  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  annually  a scale  of  payments  to  remain  constant 
during  the  year  for  various  classes  of  hospitals  based  on 
a combination  of  factors  such  as  rated  bed  capacity, 
utilization,  debenture  repayments  and  administration  costs. 

2.  Discontinue  the  provincial  four  mill  requisition  on  the 
equalized  assessment  of  all  municipalities  and  permit 
hospital  districts  to  requisition  their  municipalities  to 
meet  any  portion  of  their  costs  not  covered  by  payments 
from  the  Hospitals  Division. 

3.  In  consultation  with  the  Associated  Hospitals  of  Alberta 
develop  clear  cut  procedures  to  control  the  construction 
of  new  hospital  facilities  and  the  purchase  of  large  items 
of  equipment. 

4.  Permit  hospitals  to  purchase  standard  furnishings  and 
minor  items  of  equipment  as  a matter  of  local  policy  and 
discretion. 
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5.  Revise  the  present  system  of  co-insurance  charges  to  the 
patient  to  provide  an  admission  charge  of  $10.00  and  a 
daily  rate  of  not  less  than  $2.50. 

6.  Introduce  and  develop  out-patient  services  at  no  direct 
charge  to  the  patient. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Committee  has  not  as  yet 
concluded  its  study  of  the  Alberta  Hospitalization  Benefits  Plan  and 
that  the  above  mentioned  list  of  proposed  recommendations  is  tentative 
and  intended  only  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  Plan. 

Other  topics  included  in  the  outline  shown  in  the  Table  of  Contents'*' 
not  covered  in  this  interim  report  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  final  report. 


1.  See  page  93. 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  AITD  REVENUE  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


FURTHER  STUDIES 

Last  month  the  Committee  commenced  a survey  of  the  Department 
of  Education  but  this  study  has  not  advanced  to  the  point  where  it  is 
possible  to  include  any  findings  and  recommendations  in  this  interim 
report. 


During  the  ensuing  year  the  Committee  plans  to  organize  its 
work  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Complete  the  surveys  of  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Education 
already  begun. 

2.  Make  a survey  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  then 
embark  on  a study  of  the  fiscal  relationships  between  the 
provincial  and  local  levels  of  Government. 

3.  As  time  allows  make  surveys  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a major  revenue  producing-  Department  such  as  the  Department 
of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

4.  Review  the  whole  structure  of  provincial  expenditures  and 
revenues  and  prepare  a series  of  recommendations  in  keeping 
with  the  terms  of  reference  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

5.  Submit  a final  report  in  February,  1966. 

Before  completing  its  work  the  Committee  will  endeavor  t# 
submit  findings  and  recommendations  to  cover  as  fully  as  possible  the 
following  set  of  questions  which  the  Committee  has  prepared  as  a guide 
for  its  further  studies  and  deliberations: 

1.  What  services  should  the  Provincial  Government 

(a)  eliminate? 

(b)  reduce? 

(c)  expand? 

(d)  continue  on  the  present  basis? 
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2. 

What 

capital  works  programs  should  the  Provincial  Government 

(a) 

discontinue? 

(b) 

reduce? 

(c) 

expand? 

(d) 

continue  on  the  present  basis? 

3. 

What 

grants  now  paid  to  various  branches  of  local  government 

should  the 

Province 

(a) 

discontinue? 

(b) 

reduce? 

(c) 

expand? 

(d) 

continue  on  the  present  basis? 

4. 

What 

changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 

(a) 

the  use  of  the  property  tax  and  in  exemptions 
from  the  property  tax? 

(b) 

the  present  program  of  obtaining  revenue  from 
the  development  of  natural  resources? 

(c) 

direct  charges  to  the  individual  for  services 
provided  by  the  Government? 

(d) 

other  parts  of  the  whole  revenue  structure  of 
the  Province? 

5.  To  what  extent,  if*  any.  should  the  Provincial  Government  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy? 

6.  What  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  system  of  budgeting 
and  accounting  by  the  Provincial  Government? 

7.  What  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Province? 

8.  What  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 

(a)  the  responsibilities  and  functions  delegated 
to  local  governments? 

(b)  the  sources  of  revenue  available  to  local 
governments? 

(c)  the  operations  of  the  Municipal  Financing 
Corporation? 
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